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LAND HUNGER. 
We have frequent letters 
sorts of people wishing to know where 
there remains 
of good land at a low price, and where 


from all 


any considerable body 
farming can be carried on along prac 
tically the same lines as in Iowa, or 
adjoining states that are 


and climate 


portions of 
similar to Iowa in soil 
Young men write us that it 
for undertake to buy 
at from one hundred to 
and fifty dollars 
or from sixty to 
twenty-five in 
that must 


is folly 
them to land 
hundred 


Illinois, 


one 
acre in 
hundred 
They 
somewhere 


per 
one and 
believe 


just 


Iowa 


there be 





There is, however, 
land 


crease will go on. 
a great deal of good outside of 
the corn belt that can be had at com- 
paratively reasonable prices; but the 
farmer who goes outside of this corn 
belt must forget what he knows about 
and, retaining a firm hold on 
principles, must dili- 
the new condi- 


methods; 
the underlying 
gently apply them to 
tions. 

There is a vast amount of good land 
in northern Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Michigan; where the rainfall is ample; 


where clover is a weed; where tim 
othy grows better than in the corn 
belt; and where blue grass has be- 
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this, if he will, and 
in his purse. 


thereby put money 


There is a great deal of good land 
sections, where the 
crops are sugar beets, alfalfa, 
and where bacon hogs can 
be grown and sheep fed at a profit. 
There is a vast amount of land in 
the that can be had at reason- 
able, in fact at very low, prices. They 
will yield greater profits to the farmer 
than corn and cattle in the north; but 
here one is up against the problem of 


in the 
main 
potatoes; 


irrigated 


south 


negro labor and often unpleasant 
social surroundings. 
There is a vast amount of fertile 





| meadows are ready to cut. 
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holding moisture (either clay or 
water-bearing sand); and w:th suffi- 
cient moisture to secure good crops 
five years out of five. No man ever 
loses money by buying land of this 
character, unless he overreaches him- 
self in his desire to “hog it all in.” 





ARE YOUR HAY TOOLS READY? 

Hay harvest will be on us with a 
rush this year. The corn will still 
be demanding work when the 
Pardon us, 
therefore, if we ask a question or two: 
Are your hay tools ready? Is the 
mower all right? Have you gone over 
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as good land that be farmed in 
the same way that is on the market 


for sale at thirty, forty, or fifty dol 


can 


lars. Men who are working by the 
month on farms write us to know 
where they can obtain good farms 


without bankrupting themselves. Farm- 
with large families of growing 
boys ask a similar question. 

It is not easy to answer such ques- 
We are not 
and selling 
feel bound to 
these 


ers 


business of 
and 
an honest 
and as 
direct an answer as is possible for us 


in the 
real 


tions. 
buying 
yet 


estate; 
we give 
answer to inquiries, 
to give. 

We do not know of any place in the 
corn there 
any great bargains lying around loose. 
There has been a very rapid advance 
in the price of lands, not far from 6 
per cent per annum for the last seven 


and clover belt where are 


or eight years; and with continued 
good crops and high prices that in 


come a nuisance. The farmer who 
goes into that section will very soon 
discover, however, that he cannot 


grow corn in a large way, nor feed 
cattle and hogs as he did in the corn 
belt Any man who is a good 
farmer, and over fifty 
years of age, can adapt himself to the 
new conditions, if he will, and make 
all the money that is really good for 
him. 

There is a great deal of very good 
land available at moderate prices in 
Oklahoma, and there will soon be a 
large area available in Indian 
Territory. There are no better lands 
than much of that in Indian Territory 
and eastern Oklahoma; but the farm- 
er who goes there must not expect to 


proper 


however, not 


very 


grow clover, or blue grass, or timothy; 
but must confine himself to corn and 
cotton, using alfalfa in lieu of clover 
and Bermuda grass instead of blue 
grass. Any bright young man can do 


land yet undeveloped in the state of 
Texas, particularly in the southwest- 
ern corner, where there is a curious 
commingling of the best points of 
Florida and California, without many 
of the disadvantages. This, again, in- 
volves an entirely different system of 
farming from anything known in the 
corn and grass and clover states. 

It is not enough to know how to 
farm in the humid section, or, gener- 
ally speaking, in the corn surplus 
states. It is quite an accomplishment, 
we admit, to know how to do the best 
farming under these conditions; but 
the man who can fio best here can do 
the best in any other section, provided 
he will carry with him the underlying 
principles, and adopt methods such as 
circumstances require. 

No matter a man goes, he 
should buy good land. We have often 
described good land as land with a 


where 





good, deep soil; a subsoil capable of 


every part of it to see that it works 
perfectly? Is the rake in 
working order? Has the hay loader 
been set up, and are you certain that 
it will work as it should? How about 
the horse fork at the barn, and the 
derricks for the stack? Has anything 


happened to your rope? Are your pul- 
leys in order? Is the track in the 
barn in good condition? 

‘Perhaps it is asking too much to 
have them ready now. Is is too early 
for that, you say. Certainly; but will 
they be ready when the time comes, 
so that there will not be a waste of 
half a day or a day in making re- 
pairs, in putting up the loader, or 
otherwise getting ready for business? 
Half a day may mean a good deal 
before hay harvest is over. We have 
had some annoying experiences our- 
selves in this line, in not having 
everything ready when the time came. 
Therefore we put these questions sim- 
ply to remind our readers that the 
haying tools should be looked over 
and all ready for business when 
needed. 


perfect 
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FORAGE CROPS. 


The season, the poor stand of 
corn, and the the 
worms and wire worms have sharply 
called the attention of the farmer to 
the necessity of some kind of forage 
crop that will fill the barns next win- 
ter, and economize as far as possible 
hgh priced grains. As usual, corre- 
spondents are now wanting to know 
all about sorghum, cowpeas, Kaffir 
corn, soy beans, millet, and write us, 
stating that they have seen articles 
on the subject before but have passed 
them by as of no present importance, 
and wish to know in a few words all 


late 


ravages of web 


that can be known as to the growing 
of these different kinds of catch crops 
used for forage There are various 
crops that can be used, but the diffi- 
culty with each and all of them is 
the scarcity and high price of seed. 
Sorghum, or cane seed, for example, 


is now selling for $3.00 to $3.75 a hun- 
dred, and it is very difficult to obtain 
even at that price. In the last two or 
three weeks we have advised our 
readers to abandon the usual method 
of broadcast seeding and use some 
other way of decreasing the cost of 
seed. Sorghum is really the most de 
sirable crop for June sowing, but one 
hesitates when it comes to investing 
from $3.00 to $4.00 an acre for seed 


We advise our readers to sow. sor 
zhum where it is possible to obtain 
the seed and to change their method 


of sowing in order to make a hundred 
pounds of seed go as far as possible 
Where the farmer has a grain drill 
we would stop up every other hole 
and sow at the rate of about thirty 
pounds of germinable seed. As seed 
this will require about fifty 
pounds of seed and cost from $1.50 to 
$2.00 an acre. Where the farmer does 
not have a grain drill or cannot secure 


goes 


one then the better way would be to 
use a corn drill and split the corn 
rows, thus making the rows from 
twenty-one to twenty-two inches; 
apart. This would enable him to give 
some cultivation until the sorghum 
gets a good start Sorghum stools 


very rapidly and hence will cover the 


ground quite completely by fall. We 
would prefer, however, using the 
grain drill, stopping up every other 
hole. and this would make the rows 
sixteen inches apart, and this would 
give a better quality of fodder than 
wider planting 

Another one of these forage 
crops that can be grown is sweet 
corn drilled in the same way and using 
about the same amount of seed. 
Where sweet corn can be secured the 
cost of seed will not be any more 
than sorghum, probably not as much, 
and while the yield will be less it 
will be more palatable and perhaps 
zo almost as far. Another of the 


can be used is millet, 
or for 
using the 
Hungarian 


catch crops that 
which may be sowed for seed 
forage. We would advise 
German millet for seed; 
may be used for forage. We would 
not advise this season sowing cow 
peas outside of the range of the cow 
pea country. The temperature has 





been very low thus far, and for all 
anyone knows it may continue. Cow- 
peas at best are an experiment outside 
of the cowpea belt. If the farmer can 
do noth'ng else he can take common 
field corn, drill it as you would sor- 
ghum or sweet corn, and harvest with 
the grain binder, which would be prac- 


ticable if the corn is sowed during 
the latter part of June. We very much 
fear that we are up against a very 
serious problem of providing feed for 
live stock during the com‘ng winter, 
and no pains should be spared to 
make up for any apparent or threat- 


ened shortage. 


RAPE IN THE CORN FIELD. 


The question as to whether the 
farmer should sow rape in his corn 
fields must be determined by circum- 


stances. We do not think any farmer 


will lose anything by sowing tour 
pounds of rape at the time of the last 
plowing. If he is growing a fifty- 
bushel crop, or over, he will not see 
very much of the rape until after the 
frost kills the corn blades and gives 
the rape access to the sunshine. It 
s, however, worth what it costs in 


keeping down weeds 

Where the crop is thin, 
uneven, or where there are sloughs 
through the field on which the corn 
has been drowned out, or if the farmer 
has been growing early corn or sweet 
corn, he can always afford to sow rape 
at the last plowing. He will find the 
rape quite an advantage when he 
comes to pasture down his cornstalks, 
if he has not yet reached the point 
where he can with profit harvest the 
whole crop. There will be much less 
danger of impaction of the stomach 
in eattle feeding in these stalks. If 
he is intending to fatten his lambs in 
his corn field, then he should by all 
means sow rape 

There are times when 
is very favorable and the corn thin, 
when the rape will grow so rank as 
to be in the way at husking time. 
This, however, rarely happens, and 
the farmer can well afford to take the 
chance. 

When sowing rape be sure to get 
the Dwarf Essex and not bird rape, 
which some years ago was substituted 
for it. 


or the stand 


the season 


USE OF THE ROAD DRAG. 


During the past week or ten days 
we have received a number of letters 
from different Iowa subscribers ask- 
ing with regard to pay for dragging 
roads adjacent to their farms. There 
seems to be a general impression that 
the last legislature enacted some sort 
of a law on this subject. So far as 
we know nothing was done by the last 
legislature. The Thirty-first General 
Assembly enacted the following law: 

“On and after the passage of this act 
the township trustees are hereby au- 
thorized to have work done upon the 
publie highways by use of a road drag 
to be approved by said trustees. The 
trustees shall have the road drag used 
upon the public highways under the 
direction of the road superintendent 
when in their opinion the road would 
be improved thereby. In the choice of 
persons to do the work preference 
shall be given, other things being 
equal, to the occupants of the land 
abutting upon the road at the point 
where the work to be done, pro- 
vided that when there is more than 
one occupant the superintendent may 
decide to which the preference may 
be given. Reasonable compensation 
shall be allowed for such work, but 
in no case shall it exceed fifty cents 
per mile for each time same is 
dragged, and there shall not be ex- 
pended therefor more than $5 per mile 
for any one mile on which said work 
is done for any one year.” 

From this law our correspondent 
will that the matter rests wholly 
with the township trustees. It 
optional with them whether they shall 
pay farmers in their township for 
using the road drag on the roads ad 
jacent to their farms. Experience dur- 
ing the past two years has demon- 
strated absolutely that there is no way 
by which the dirt roads of lowa and 
adjoining States can be made good so 

cheaply and effectively as by the 
use of the road drag. During the past 
year there have been reported to us 
a number of of township trus- 
tees or road superintendents who re- 
fused to permit the use of the drag. 
It is to be expected that there will be 
a certain percentage of men among 
these officers who are about twenty 
years behind the times and who are 
by nature against anything in the way 
of improvement to the roads or any- 


is 


see 


is 


so 


cases 
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thing else. The thing to do with trus- 


tees of this sort is to retire them 
from office at the first opportunity. 
Wherever the public sentiment in a 


township is strong enough in favor of 
the use of the road drag there should 
be no trouble in persuading the trus- 
tees to arrange wth the different 
farmers of that township to drag their 
own roads and to pay them at the 
rate above quoted. 





DEEP AND SHALLOW CULTIVATION 

At this 
time-honored 
ally coming up as to whether the corn 
should be cultivated deep or shallow. 


the old and 
continu- 


time of the year 


questions are 


The question is not susceptible of a 
direct answer. It depends If your 
seed bed has been thoroughly pre 


pared by deep plowing, frequent disk- 
ing previous to planting, if your land 
is free from deep-rooted weeds then 
the method adapted should be that of 
shallow culture. If, however, your 
land is foul, and especially with deep 
rooted weeds, then the first cultiva- 
tion at least should be deep, and 
every cultivation deep enough to get 
rid of deep-rooted annuals. Weeds 
poison the land and they must be got- 
ten rid of at all hazards, even if some 
injury to the corn follows. Our own 
preference is to bl'nd plow where that 
is practicable; then harrow before the 
corn is up; give a tolerably deep plow- 
ing the first time when the corn roots 
have not occupied the space between 
the rows, but afterwards cultivate as 
shallow as posssible. There are cer- 
tain deep-rooted weeds, as we have 
previously pointed out, that are bet- 
ter handled by shallow than deep cul- 
tivation. For example,  bind-weed, 
morning-glory, quack gr and weeds 
of that character. Deep plowing with 
an ordinary shovel plow, while it erad- 


"ass, 


icates them in one place, is very apt 
to plant them in another, whereas 
shallow cultivation with some _ tool 
that shaves them off just below the 
surface of the ground without dis- 
tributing them over the field, will 
work wonders in getting rid of these 


abominable pests. Bear in mind that 
where the land is not weedy in a dry 
year the object in cultivating corn is 
usually not to kill weeds but to con- 
serve moisture, and the best known 
yay to conserve mo'sture is to form 
a dirt mulch by shallow cultivation, 
thus breaking the capillary connec- 
tion with the subsoil and putting a 
lid, so to speak, on the cistern that 
underlies your corn field. 





PROFIT IN MEDIUM CROPS. 


So far as the individual farmer is 
concerned his profits are made almost 
entirely in crops above the average of 
those grown by farmers generally. 
The average crop pays expenses and 
some little profit or else it would not 
be grown continuously, but the great 
profits are made by the individual who 
grows the large crops, say eighty 
bushels of corn and thirty to forty 
of wheat. If fifteen bushels of wheat 
pays expenses, a crop of twenty bush- 
els gives five bushels profit, while a 
crop of forty bushels will give a profit 
—not of three times as much, for a 
large amount of the expense of the 
wheat is in the thrashing—but a con- 


siderably larger profit than twenty 
bushels. So of corn. If thirty bushels 
of corn pay expenses, forty bushels 


will give a good profit and fifty bush- 
els twice as much profit, less the addi- 
tional cost of husking. Therefore we 


have constantly aimed to grow the 
largest possible number of bushels 
that can be grown without resorting 
to commercial fertilizers 

While this is true of the individual, 
the greatest profit to the farmers as 
a whole has not been from the large 
crops but from the med‘um, and this 
is particularly so with regard to 
wheat, in the production of which we 


are competing With the farmers of the 
world. We doubt whether it ever pays 
or ever will pay the farmers of the 
United States as a whole to grow any 


wheat for export, for the reason that 
the price of a comparatively small 
amount exported fixes the price for 
the entire crop; while, when we have 
no wheat for export, the price is fixel 
on the same, as the corn crop, not by 
what the world grows but by what we 
grow ourselves. If our readers who 
have copies of the Year Book for 
some years past will look over them 


carefully they will find that the largest 
money value of a crop has not been 


realized in years of abundance but in 
years 
high 


yield. 


of comparative scarcity, the 
price making up for the short 
After all it is not bushels that 
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the farmer is working for, but dollars, 


and the pr-ce therefore is a very 
potent factor in determining the 
profits. It is quite likely that this 


year should our wheat production be 
cut down, as it seems likely to be, to 
about 500,000,000 bushels, the farmers 
as a whole will get more money from 
it than last year with a crop of 
750,000,000 bushels. Railroads will 
have less of a haul and millers less of 
a grind; the public will pay more for 
their flour, and while the general pros 
perity may not be nearly so great as 
though we had grown a bumper crop, 
the farmer will not be very much the 


loser, provided his own fields have 
yielded a crop proportionate to the 
fields of the farmers generally. Ther 


is therefore a compensation for these 


short crops. 
As we write now the outlook for a 
corn crop is by no means promising 


although the soil of the corn surplu 
states, especially of the prairie states 
can work wonders under favorable 
conditions. There compensation 
however, in the fact that the same 
conditions that seem likely to prevent 
a full crop of corn have prevented a 


is 


full crop of pigs. Farmers make mos 
money when the crop of spring pigs 
and the crop of corn are proportion 
ate. A very large crop of spr.ng pigs 
with a small crop of corn is an ex 
ceedingly doubtful blessing. It doe 
not matter so much to the farmer 
whether the crop of pigs is large o1 
small, provided the supply of corn is 
proportionate te the supply of pgs 
to consume it. We have no statistics 
of the pig crop as yet, but we expect 
to hear of full litters among breeders 
whose litters usually come in Febru 
ary and March, when the weather was 
everything that could be desired 
while we should expect the April and 
May crop to be small, due entirely to 
weather conditions. 

Our readers will see that while we 
are aiming, as always, to get at the 
exact facts of the crop situation, what 
ever that may be, we are bound to 
take all the comfort out of it that 
we can. This is a narrow view of the 
subject, if we are to consider the pros 


perity of the people as a whole. We 
are now looking at it purely from the 
farmer’s standpoint. There is an old 
proverb that has a good deal of truth 
in it: “There is no great loss with- 
out some small profit.” And another, 
“It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good.” 





WINTER WHEAT IN CORN. 


A southern Iowa subscriber write 
to ask us whether it would be wise to 
sow winter wheat in corn at the last 
plowing, say the 10th of July. 

We do not regard it as advisable, for 
two reasons. First, wheat sowed a 
that time of the year, if a stand was 
secured and it grew vigorously at all 
would be jointed before winter sets in 
and be winter killed. Second, because 
wheat sown at that time would give 
the best of opportunity for the He 
sian fly to increase and destroy the 
crop. Winter wheat should be sowed 
early enough in the fall to enable it 
to stool out and cover the ground com 
pletely, but not so early as to permi 
it to reach the jointing stage. When 
the Hessian fly prevails it is not ad 
visable to sow until the last week in 
September. Where but little wheat is 
grown and therefore there is but little 
danger of the Hessian fly it would b 
better to sow from the 5th to the 15th 
which, of course, could be done only 
on oat stubble or in corn that stands 
up and is free from weeds, where a 
one-horse drill could be used. 





THE PEDDLER’S LICENSE. 


A correspondent from southern Iowa 
asks particulars as to legislation 
acted during the last winter in the 
state of Iowa governing peddlers. Ths 
new legislation repeals chapter forty 
eight of the Thirtieth General Assem 
bly, and in substance is as follows: 
Peddlers on foot outside of a city 

incorporate town are required to 
take out a license, paying twenty-five 
dollars to the county treasurer and 
taking his receipt to the county audi 
tor, who issues a license for one year 
not transferable. Peddlers using one 
horse are required to pay fifty dollars 
and those using two horses seventy- 
five. 

The term “peddler” applies to truck 
merchants and itinerant venders sell- 
ing by sample or taking orders for 
future delivery. It does not apply 
persons selling at wholesale, nor 
transient venders of drugs, nor huck- 
sters, nor persons selling their own 


or 


to 


to 


work or the work of their employes 
This law went into effect April 6th 
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MOWING AND CLIPPING YOUNG 
ALFALFA. 


A great many editors of agricultural 


papers, and, we are sorry to say, some 


college professors, persistently urge 
farmers who have sowed alfalfa this 


spring to mow it off in order to keep 


down the weeds. We followed that 
advice for awhile and discovered that 
this teaching was utterly and abso- 


lutely wrong. We now give the reason 
why. Alfalfa has been accustomed to 
having its head cut off at a certain 
time ever since the times of the Medes 
and Persians. That time is when it 
begins to bloom. If any reader will 
examine alfalfa he will discover that 
when it begins to bloom it at the same 
time begins to throw out buds at the 
surface of the ground, thus forming 


the future crown of the plant. If 
alfalfa is cut off before it begins to 
bloom it is surprised, takes time to 


repair the damage, to form buds, and 
until it does form the buds it does not 
grow. The weeds, however, are grow- 
ing right along. Hence the best way 
to injure a fleld of young alfalfa is to 
keep cutting it off before it begins to 
bloom and before it begins to throw 
out buds at the crown. 

We confess that we were surprised 
at this discovery, for it was to us a 
discovery. Three years ago we began 
cutting off some alfalfa that had been 


sown the fall previous, throwing it 
over to the hogs. They were exceed- 
ingly fond of it, and we thought we 
had solved the problem of growing 


hogs cheaply. We were greatly sur- 
prised, however, to find that wherever 
we cut it off the weeds took posses 
sion, and on examining it we found 
that it was waiting to form buds while 
the weeds kept growing right along. 
The result was that in the portion of 
the patch handled in this way we had 
two-thirds weeds and only one-third 
alfalfa at the end of the season. The 
only time when it is justifiable to clip 
alfalfa back to kill weeds is when for 
some reason the leaves on the alfalfa 


turn yellow. Cutting back close to 
the ground will revive the plant. 
When, however, this occurs, it is 
doubtful whether anything can be 
done to make a good stand. The way 
to grow alfalfa is to cultivate your 
land for sometime before, so as to 


germinate and kill the weeds, and then 
sow your alfalfa and let it and what- 
ever weeds remain grow together un- 
til the alfalfa begins to bloom, then 
cut both, and you are not likely to be 
much troubled with ordinary weeds, 
for the reason that the alfalfa, becom- 
ing deeply rooted, will occupy the 
ground. If you have sown alfalfa this 
spring and fox-tail and other weeds 
come up, let them alone until your 
alfalfa begins to bloom, and on ex- 
amination you will find it has already 
prepared for sending out new shoots 
from the roots; then mow; cure for 
hay. We are satisfied that in this 
we have the endorsement of every 
experienced alfalfa grower wherever 
he may live. We are also satisfied 
that many of the failures to secure a 
good growth of alfalfa are due, not 
to anything lacking in the quality of 
the soil, or the seed, but to the per- 
sistent habit of mowing it back to 

ep the weeds. back Read the 
parable of the tares and follow the 
ilvice therein given, “let both grow 
together until the harvest,” and you 
vill grow good alfalfa. 


THE PROBLEM OF FEED. 


We are having quite a number of 
etters from different sections of the 
country complaining of the poor stand 

corn. Farmers are asking us 
hether they had better replant by 
and, or plow up the whole field and 
plant. 

Not knowing what the weather will 
one can tell certainly which 
the best thing to do, but in 
ny case it is a problem of feed for 
ext winter. Corn replanted either in 

ole or in connection with the exist- 
ng stand will not in all probability 

ke sound corn, but it will make 

1 for live stock, which will be in 
emand whether the farmer has live 
tock of his own or not. A short hay 


no 
vill be 


rop, backward corn, and the un- 
ward season all render it necessary 
r the farmer to secure the greatest 


possible amount of feed for live stock 
through the winter. 

We advise our readers to 
more seriously than ever before the 
propriety of sowing rape at the last 
plowing. This, of course, refers to 
readers who have more or less stock 
the rape. With a thin stand 
of corn rape will always pay, provided 
the farmer has of his own to 


consider 


ta use 


stock 
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or can take in stock to feed 
for his neighbors. 

The usual seeding is about four 
pounds per acre, which in ordinary 
seasons costs from twenty-five to 
thirty cents. Where the corn is a 
thin stand the rape will make wonder- 
ful growth and furnish a very large 
amount of feed for live stock after 
the corn is husked. It will ordinarily 
stand pasturing up until December. 


eat it, 


THE IOWA CROP BULLETIN. 


Director Sage of the Iowa Weather 


and Crop Service has published his 
report for June 10th, a synopsis of 
which has been given elsewhere. Ac- 


cording to this report the acreage of 
corn was 103 per cent, that is, 3 per 
cent more than normal; wheat, 94 per 


cent; oats, 98 per cent; rye, 91 per 
cent; barley, 94 per cent; meadows, 
95 per cent; flax, 87 per cent; and 


potatoes, 100 per cent. The condition 
is given as follows: Corn, 88; wheat, 
88; oats, 89; rye, 90; barley, 81; flax, 
83; potatoes, 86; hay, 74; apples, 55; 
peaches, 27; plums, 42; cherries, 30; 
grapes, 80; berries, 78 to 82. 

As compared with conditions last 
year corn has lost 11 points, barley 13, 
hay 18, potatoes 14, while wheat has 
gained 10 points and oats 7. This is 
a rather gloomy report, but not as 
gloomy as the facts justify, it seems 
to us. It is incredible that with the 
climatic conditions that we have had 
up to date of this report corn should 
have a condition of 88. The average 
stand, according to our best informa- 
tion, is in general not over two-thirds, 


and other elements that enter into 
condition are quite as bad. The de- 
tailed reports from the different sec- 


tions of the state do not.seem to us 
to justify a condition of 88, and we 
cannot help believing that with Direc- 


tor Sage “the wish is father to the 
thought.” 
While under favorable conditions 


the Iowa soil can work wonders, and 
we may secure results far beyond any- 
thing we have reason to hope for or 
expect now, none the less the farmers 
would be wise to act as though we are 
to have not more than two-thirds of 
a crop of corn and not over half a hay 
crop. What the pastures will do de- 
pends altogether on the rainfall yet to 
come. For anything that has hap- 
pened so far, we may reasonably ex- 
pect good crops of wheat and oats 
and the condition of other crops re- 
ported is quite in harmony with 
weather conditions. 


TAKE CARE OF THE CLOVER HAY. 


So learn the clover 
stand considerably 
are sections of the 
country where drouth last fall killed 
the seeding of last year. In other sec- 
tions lack of snow caused a good deal 


of winter killing. On some farms the 
farmers were obliged to pasture the 
stand too closely. On many farms 
there is a fine stand and it will be 
a reasonably good crop. While the 
abundant rains that have fallen over 
the corn surplus states during the last 
of May and the first ten days of June 
have greatly thickened up_ the 
meadows, it seems to be the universal 
opinion that we are to have a short 
hay crop this year, in many sections 
one-half, in others two-thirds of a 
crop, with only an occasional field that 
will yield over two tons per acre. 
Under these circumstances it stands 
the farmer, and especially the dairy- 
man, in hand to cure this crop with 
the greatest of care and in the very 
best possible condition. It will be a 
somewhat difficult matter this year, 
because of the lateness of the corn 
crop; and both the corn field and the 
clover field will cry out daily for help 


far as we 
this 
There 


can 
year is 


spotted. 


the last days of June and the first 
days of July. 
There will be a great temptation 


this year to let the clover stand until 
the corn is fully laid by, by which 
time we fear the bloom will all be 
turned brown and the clover necessar- 
ily inferior in feeding quality. [It 
should always be borne in mind that 
we grow clover not for tons, but for 
feeding value, for dollars’ worth; and 
that a ton of clover hay properly cured 
is worth two or three tons of clover 
hay that has stood ten days or two 
weeks too long in the field. We be- 
lieve we realize the straits that many 
of our readers will be in not long 
after they read this, and we simply 
want to call their attention to the im- 
portance of getting the very best qual 
ity of clover hay possible this year, so 
that they may decide whether it is 








best to let the suffer or the 
clover. 

The farmer who is engaged in dairy- 
ing, and is feeding silage can usually 
afford to give his attention to the 
clover when the weather is fine and 
let the corn stand. We can often culti- 
vate corn when we cannot make 
clover hay. If he can secure a first- 
class quality of clover hay, he will 
not need to buy much bran or oil 
méal or alfalfa meal; because in forty 
pounds of good silage and eighteen 
pounds of clover hay he has for the 
average run of his dairy cows a ration 
as nearly balanced as possible, one of 
his own raising and therefore cheap. 

It is idle to give particular direc- 
tions as to just how to make clover 
hay. As we pointed out in a recent 


issue, the problem of making clover 


corn 


hay properly is simply to evaporate 
the sap through the leaf and _ not 
through the stalk. To do this the 


leaf must be exposed to the air. If 
clover once gets wet after being fairly 
well dried, the leaf is no longer avail- 
able as a means of evaporation, and 


the water which has fallen on the 
clover must be dried out through the 
stalk, or that clover is hopelessly 


spoiled. All this has a bearing as to 
the method of going at it. 

Most men prefer to start the mower 
in the afternoon along’ about four 
o'clock and run it late, and then start 
out in the forenoon with the side- 
delivery rake, and with fine weather 
the crop can usually be put in the 
barn the next afternoon. 

If clover hay is put in the cock at 


all it must be put in comparatively 
green, for the reason that it turns 


water best in that condition and hence 
there is less rain to evaporate. It is 
not evaporation of the sap that dam- 


ages clover, but the evaporation of 
rain. There is no fungus life in the 
sap; there is in the rain that falls. 


Hence whatever may be the means or 
methods, the main thing is to so han- 
dle your clover that the sap which re- 
mains after it is cut is evaporated 
through the leaf before the leaf 
structure has been destroyed. Rain 
that falls upon clover immediately 
after it is cut does not injure it, be- 
cause the leaf structure is yet intact; 
but the drier it is, the greater the in- 
jury it sustains, because the means of 
getting rid of the surplus water has 
been destroyed. 

It requires about as much general- 
ship to handle a large acreage of 
clover hay in doubtful weather as it 
does to command a brigade or corps 
on the field of battle. The ability to 
do this cannot be acquired by read- 
ing books or papers, but by keeping 
in mind the few simple principles 
that govern, and shaping operations 
accordingly. The right decision of a 
moment in marshalling the forces 
may save tons of hay, and failure to 
make this right decision may mean 
loss and damage to the extent of a 
good many dollars. The proper cur- 
ing of clover hay is often one of the 
most difficult as well as most import- 
ant problems which the western farm- 
er has to meet. With a few acres it 
is an easy matter on the methods of 
our forefathers—cutting it, wilting it, 
putting it in cock, and letting it sweat. 
It is quite another problem to handle 


the forty or eighty-acre field under 
western conditions. 
LEAKING NAVEL. 
Occasionally a colt has what is 


known as leaky navel, which consists 
in the non-closure of the channel by 
which the urine is discharged into the 
outer water bag in fetal life. In the 
fetal stage the bladder consists of a 
long tube which is prolonged through 
the navel string and opens into the 
outermost of the two water bags in 
which the fetus floats. At birth this 
channel usually closes up and _ the 
urine takes the course natural in after 
life. Leaky navel is more common in 
females than in males. 

When the navel is observed to leak 
the first thing to do is to call a good 
veterinary surgeon, who will ascertain 
by an instrument the actual condi- 
tions. He may be able to close up 
the opening, called the urachus, with 
a waxed thread. In case a portion of 
the navel string remains when the 
leaking is first noticed, tying it up 
firmly and closely will sometimes rem- 
edy the difficulty. But when the navel 
cord is gone the only thing to do is 
to call the veterinarian and follow 
his directions. When there is a leaky 
navel noxious germs find entrance 
into the system through it and the 
result is stiff and swollen joints, the 
colt living perhaps a few months, pos- 
sibly till the next spring. 
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We called the attention of our read- 
ers two or three months ago to the 
importance of looking after these 
young colts at birth and the necessity 
of keeping on hand a disinfectant solu- 
tion which would prevent the introduc- 
tion of germs into the system through 
the navel. These germs often find 
entrance when there is no care given 
the navel, and particularly when the 
colt is foaled in a foul stable. 
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AN ABNORMAL SEASON. 


the present writing (June 
season has been abnormal. 
and March were unusually 
warm, followed by a cold April and 
May and the first week in June. The 
charts furnished by the Department 
of Agriculture show that this cold 
covers practically the entire United 
States For example, for the week 
ending June 3d the daily deficiency 
of heat was from five to twelve de 
grees over the entire United States 
except a very small portion of Florida 
and a narrow strip on the Pacific 
coast, covering the states of Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and Oregon. Dis 
patches from abroad show that this 
abnormally low temperature has not 
been confined to North America, but 
covers the greater portion of Europe 
as well. 
When the 
why we are 
he replies 
normally 


to 
the 


Up 
12th) 
February 


weather man is asked 
having this excessive cold 
that it is because of ab- 
high barometric pressure 
covering the entire northern hemi 
sphere; but when asked why this ab 
normal pressure, he tells us, and truly, 
that he does not know. 

The season has also been 
excessive rainfall in the southern 
states, along the Atlantie coast, and 
by a marked deficiency of rainfall 
over the corn and spring wheat states 
up to the first week in June, since 
which time the rainfall has been 
above normal. 

The result of these abnormal condi- 
tions is apparent in the crops all over 
the country. The extremely warm 
weather of March developed the wheat 
aphis, the so-called green bug; while 
the cold weather in April and May 
prevented the development of the 
parasites and allowed the bug free 
scope. The few warm days in the 
winter wheat belt have apparently 
checked the ravages of the bug, as 
entomologists have all along proph- 
esied. This sufficiently accounts for 
the shrinkage of from 100 to 150 
million bushels in the wheat crop. 

The lack of moisture during April 
and May in the corn surplus states 
made a short hay crop imminent. The 
rains of June have helped out a bad 
situation; and if they should continue 
until hay harvest we may yet have 
somewhere between half and _ two- 
thirds of a crop. 

The cool weather and seasonable 
rains in June have helped out the oats 
situation amazingly except where they 
have been damaged by the green bug. 
The very conditions, however, which 
have tended to develop the oats crop 
have kept back the corn crop. It is 
a rare thing to have a first-class crop 
of oats and a first-class crop of corn 


marked 
by 


the same year. This can occur only 
when May and June have less than 
the normal amount of heat and the 
normal amount of moisture, followed 
by a July and August with an excep 
tional amount of both heat and 


moisture. 

The cool weather has prevented the 
germination of corn over a consider- 
able portion of our territory, and 
favored the operations of wire worms 


and cut worms, .qgf which there is so 
much complaint The lack of sun- 
shine up to June 10th has prevented 


the development of the green coloring 
matter in the leaves, without which 
corn cannot utilize the carbon of the 
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PLAIN FACTS ABOUT HAY “BALING » 


The press that willenable you to bale 
your hay in godd shape, with as little 
help as possible, in as short a time as 
possible and with the least hard work 
both for your force and the team, is 
the press you want. 

We invite your attention to this 
I. H. C. press. We believe, if you 
will investigate, you will find it just 
such a press, 

First, you will be sure of getting 
your hay upin good marketableshape. 
The bales will be compact, heavy, 
well squared—the kind that will pack 
well in the car, and the kind that city 


and town people like to handle. 

The work goes on fast. You are 
doing only an ordinary day’s work 
when you bale 8 to 12 tons. 

And when you get started you are 
not likely to have interruptions. The 
_— is made almost wholly of steel. 

tis proof against breakages, so far 
as that is possible in a baling press. 

Every effort has been made to make 
this a press that will facilitate the 
work and make it easy. 

The feed opening is unusually large. 
It is arranged for convenient feeding and 
tying. The pressure is applied by a pull 


has catalogs and is able to give partic 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





atmosphere: hence the thin stand, bad 
color, and unhealthy condition which 
the plant over almost our entire ter- 
ritory showed up to June 10th; all of 
which is due simply and solely to 
weather conditions over which man 
has no control whatever. 

The one favorable feature of the 
crop season so far is that the physical 
condition of the soil was never bet- 
ter; and in case we should have the 
normal amount of sunshine and rain- 
fall from this on, the corn crop will 
far surpass any expectations that are 
justified at the present writing. 

The business world has begun to 
take notice of these untoward crop 
conditions, and is watching the corn 
fields quite as closely as the farmer 


himself. This is one of the years 
when not only the farmer, but the 
business man as well, is brought to 


realize that our prosperity is depend- 
ent on sunshine, heat, and rainfall, 
over which no man has any control. 
And this is to be expected. Good 
years and bad years, caused by condi- 
tions beyond the control of mortal 
man, have been the rule as far back 
as history goes, and will be to the end 
of time. There is no use quarreling 
with the weather. All we can do is to 
make the best possible use of the heat 
and moisture which are given us by 
an all-wise Ruler in due season, and 
be thankful for the blessings be- 
stowed. There is no use in any man 
prophesying evil; nor, on the other 
hand, of making believe that we have 
great crops in sight when the facts 
are to the contrary. It is well to bear 
in mind, however, that crops are gen- 
erally underestimated in a year of 
great abundance, and overestimated 
when conditions are unfavorable. A 
good crop always grows better as it 


approaches the harvest, and a poor 
crop is very liable to fall short of 
expectations. 


THE NEW TARIFF AGREEMENT WITH 
GERMANY. 


Our readers are aware that the Ger- 
man government about a year ago 
increased her tariffs on imports very 
materially, except to countries with 
which conventions or reciprocal agree- 
ments have been made. By special 
arrangement with the German govern- 


ment the rates with the United States 
have been continued until June 30, 
1907, pending a negotiation of recip- 
rocal treaties. 

Inasmuch as the senate has been 
averse to confirming any of these 
treaties, the president has taken ad- 


vantage of a provision of the Dingley 
law by which certain goods from 
abroad may be admitted under certain 
conditions at a lower rate, as agreed 
upon by the German ambassador on 
the one hand and Secretary Root on 
the other, to take effect after July 
[st of this year. 

In conformity with the third section 
of the tariff act known as the Dingley 
bill duties have been reduced on cer- 
tain articles, mostly liquors, paintings, 
drawings, and statuary. In consider- 
ation of this the German government 
admits various articles agricultural 
and otherwise at what seems to be 
the conventional tariff, or the tariff 





under which goods are imported from 
reciprocal 


countries with which 


(Incorporated) 


instead of a push. 


The team travels 


constantly forward ina circle instead of 
stopping and backing up every time a 


charge of hay is pressed. 


No driver is 


needed. 


inches high. 
for the team at the bed reach crossing 
lighter than at other points on their rour 
Bale chamber on this press is either 14 by 
18, 16 by 18 or 17 by 22 inches. 


general style, with bale chamber 14 by 18 
inches, which will bale conveniently eight to 
ten tons of hay a day. 


clover, alfalfa, straw, 


The step-over for the horses is only four 
It is so arranged that the y 





We also make a one-horse press, same 





Either of these presses handles timothy, 
pea vines, shredded 


fodder excelsior or other material requiring 
baling. 


If you are autevested 6 in hay baling, call on the local International agent and investigate these presses. 


Or write— 
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And the Des Mornes MuTUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION has always paid its 


losses in full from thirty to sixty days before they were due. 
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tection of its policy-holders. 
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treaties have been made. This agree- 
ment remains in force until June 30, 
1908, but in case neither of the con- 
tracting parties give notice six months 
before that date it shall remain in 
force until six months after the date 
when either of the contracting parties 
give notice of its intention to termi- 
nate same. 

The practical effect of this agree- 
ment entered into by the commission 
sent to Germany last winter is to con- 
tinue the statu quo. In other words, 
there is no important change in the 
rates of duty levied on American agri- 
cultural products, and we cannot find 
that any reductions have been secured 
by the commission. 

Unless congress takes some action 
at its next session it is more than 
likely that our meats and other farm 
products will be practically shut out 
of Germany after June 30, 1908, by 
the very high tariff which is collected 
from countries with which the Ger- 
man nation has made no reciprocal 
treaties. 


SPRAYING MUSTARD. 


The custom of killing mustard by 
the use of a spray has not yet become 
common in this country, the mustard 
pest, in fact, being limited to sections 
which have heretofore grown flax, by 
means of which the seed seems to 
have been distributed. It remains, 
particularly in oats, and to a less ex- 
tent in wheat, long after flax ceases 
to be grown. 

We are indebted to the foreigner 
for the best method of getting rid of 
this pest. After several years of ex- 
perimenting and experience the 
method adopted is that of the applica- 
tion of a three per cent solution of 
copper sulphate or bluestone, applied 
at the rate of seventy gallons per 
acre. The copper sulphate should be 
at least ninety-eight per cent pure. It 
should be applied with a horse spray- 
ing machine on a dry day, and must 
be repeated if the rain should wash 
the spray off. Care must be taken 
not to leave any of the _ solution 
standing around, as it is poisonous. 
Farmers should not apply this solution 
to potatoes. 

A number of our readers in different 
states have tried this at different 
times, but have become discouraged 
because there was no spraying ma- 
chine available, and because of the 
high price of copper sulphate when 
bought at retail. For this reason some 
farmers have been trying sulphate of 
iron or copperas. 

As we have stated before, the Wis- 
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consin Experiment Station began thi 

work last year. This month they ar 
conducting a number of experiment 
on some of the most weedy farms in 
that state, for the purpose of ki 
not merely mustard but cockleburs 
and Canada thistles. A twenty per 
cent solution is used, applied by what 
is known as the Platz sprayer, in 
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ported from Germany for that pur 
pose last year. The results of 
experiments conducted last year giv 


reason to hope that the method will 


be effective. It will cost from fift) 
to sixty cents an acre. Two men, 0! 
to mix the solution and one to run 


the sprayer, are said to cover abo 


twenty-five acres a day. The Expe! 
ment station furnishes the spray) 
machinery for these tests, and 


manufacturing company supplies 
iron sulphate for demonstration | 
poses free of charge. 





ANDREW SIMONSON. 


It is with very great 
we learn of the death 
Simonson, of the Wisconsin Agri 
turist, whose death occurred at ‘ 
cago on the night of June 6th fror 
heart failure, following what was 
posed to be a simple operation at 
of the Chicago hospitals a few da 
previous. Mr. Simonson was on: 
the ablest agricultural journalists 
the west and one of the most gen 
companionable and lovable of n 
When any question came up whic! 
volved the welfare of the agricultu 
interests every person who had 
welfare of the farmers at heart k! 
where they would find Andrew Sim 
son. In his untimely and unexpec! 
death the agricultural interests of 
entire west have suffered an i! 
parable loss. He was a true frie! 
a wise counsellor, and always stea 
fastly loyal to the interests he repr* 
sented. He was cut down in the prin 
of life, being forty-six years old. | 
widow and one son survive. His 10s 
will be deeply mourned, not merely D 
the farmers of the west and adjoini! 
states but by all who knew him pe! 
sonally, and especially by the editor 
and publishers of agricultural papers 
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POTATO BLIGHT. 


A Cedar county, Iowa, correspond- 
ent writes us that last year he put a 
piece blue grass 
and planted 
During the 


in thorough 
to potatoes. 
no un- 
and yet 
although 


of sod 
it 
there were 


condition 
season 
favorable conditions evident; 
his potatoes small, 

smooth and free from scab. The vines 
turned a reddish color and dried up 
in about two days, and that after good 
rains. Some person has told him that 
the potatoes were affected with blight, 
and he wishes us to give him ana 
other potato growers any information 
that we can as to the best way to 
prevent blight and to deal with it 
after it appears. 

We took up this subject quite fully 
in May of last year, and published a 
condensed statement from the pen of 
Prof. C. A. McCue, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, which seemed to 
give to us in condensed form the most 
valuable information we had yet ob- 
tained. We do not know that we can 
do better than to republish it, as it 
covers the entire field quite fully: 

Potato rot is caused by a fungus 
growth which begins on the potato 
tops and then attacks the tubers. It 
has seldom appeared in years when 
we had a period of dry weather in 
August. It usually appears about 
August 15th and is most destructive 
when the temperature is about 70 and 
the air full of moisture. There is a 
common impression both in Ireland 
and America that blight is caused by 
wet weather. This is true only in the 
sense that a muggy condition of the 
atmosphere furnishes ideai conditions 


were 


for the rapid development of the 
blight. Wet weather will not hurt the 
potatoes unless the blight has first 
appeared. 

This blight first appears in the 


lower leaves of the plant in the form 
of a yellowish brown spot that rapid- 
ly spreads over the entire plant, caus 
ing the same to turn black and emit 
an offensive odor. It appears at first 
like a fine white mildew on the under 
side of the leaf. Examined with the 
microscope this mildew will be found 
to consist of myriads of egg-shaped 
spore bodes, which might be called 
seeds, on minute stalks that project 
out of the leaf tissues. The spores 
are blown by the wind onto other 
potato plants, or else they are washed 
down into the soil by rains and finally 
lodge on the tubers. 

The method of the development of 
the disease may best be given in the 
words of Professor McCue: 

“If one of these spores finds lodg- 
ment upon a potato leaf and if moist- 
ure is present, it starts to grow and 
sends out a slender, thread-like root 
that wanders over the surface of the 
leaf until it finds some minute open- 
ing into the plant tissue. This open 
ing may be a breathing pore in the 
leaf, or it may be caused by some 
insect such as the flea-beetle or the 
potato bug. On reaching such an in- 
jury or opening, the little root or 
branch enters and pushes its way be- 
tween the cell walls of the leaf, rob- 
bing them of their nourishment. This 
little thread-like tube grows very 
rapidly and soon permeates every por- 
tion of the plant tissues, causing them 
to break down and decay. From time 
to time one of these branches comes 
to the surface and pushes out its fruit- 
ing stalks, which bear thousands or 
spores, which ripen, fall off, and go 
their way of destruction. 

“If the spore is washed down into 
the earth and finds a resting place 
upon the surface, the result is the 
same. It germinates and grows into 
the tuber, breaks up its cell walls, 
robs them of their starch contents, 
and causes rot. Here its action may 
not be rapid. The spore may sprout 
and enter the tuber and then remain 
dormant until the potates are stored. 
It may perhaps not manifest its pres- 
ence until the potato has been plant- 
ed for seed. So we see that the dis- 
ease may be passed on from genera- 
tion to generation by means of 
infested seed potatoes.” 

In order to avoid injuries 
roots some experienced potato 
ers plant two rows twenty inches 
apart, then a vacancy of forty inches, 
then two more rows close together. 
When blight strikes the field they 
bend over the tops onto the vacant 
spaces on either side and hold them 
there with a little earth; so that when 
the spores wash off they miss the 
potatoes in the hill. 

It will thus be seen that the fungus 
which the cause of the disease 
passes the greater portion of its life 
within the plant tissues, and must 
therefore be attacked at the stage 
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when it comes to the surface, which 
is in the spore stage either before or 
just after germination, and before the 
little germ tube has had a chance to 
enter the plant tissues. 

Experiments carried on in different 
states have shown that the danger 
from blight or rot can be lessened by 
thorough spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture. The spraying should commence 
when the plants are from eight to 
twelve inches high, and the applica- 
tion should be at intervals varying 
from ten to twenty days, depending 
on the weather conditions, five to 
eight times in a very wet season, and 


three to five times in an ordinary 
season. 
In applying the Bordeaux mixture 


advantage can be taken of the fact 
that Paris green or any other arsenical 
spray for insect pests can be put in 
it, and you can thus take care of the 
bugs while fighting the blight. It goes 
without saying that in order to get re- 
sults the spraying must be thoroughly 
done, and every portion of the plant 
touched with the spray. Bordeaux 
mixture is made by using six pounds 
of copper sulphate (blue vitriol) dis- 
solved in twenty-five gallons of water; 
four to six pounds of stone lime, 
slaked as for whitewash, then diluted 
with water to twenty or twenty-five 
gallons. Mix these two, stir thor- 
oughly, and use while fresh. 

The’ blighted potatoes should not 
be dug until the tops are thoroughly 
dead and dried up unless the season 
is very rainy at digging time. In that 
case the sooner the potatoes are out 
of the ground the better. Great care 
should be taken not to throw any dis- 
eased vines over potatoes after they 
have been dug. By doing so you will 
simply inoculate them with the spores 
and have a crop of fungus plants for 
the next year. Keep the blighted pota- 
toes in a dry place, as the rot cannot 
develop without moisture. 





THE MAY WEATHER ABROAD. 


The description of May weather by 
our foreign agricultural exchanges 
would come very nearly fitting the 
conditions in the United States. For 
example, take this from the Farmer’s 
Gazette, of Dublin: 


“The outstanding feature of May 
weather was the extraordinary cold- 
ness which existed throughout. The 
official meteorological observations re- 
garding the first week describe it as 
exceptionally cold, stormy, showery; 
the next as wet with southerly wind 
and a tolerably high tempeature; the 
third with northerly and east winds 
and a low temperature. The closing 
week with the exception of one day 
shows the same depressing character- 
istics. Pastures look as might be ex- 
pected, very backward, and the west- 
erly winds have proved a check on 
all forms of vegetation. Grain crops 
as a rule look healthy; oats shorter 
than they should be; straw and hay 
far behind what they were last year. 
* * * Flock owners are averse to 
clipping sheep until a continuance of 
warme weather. * * * A _ surpris- 
ingly mild winter was prolonged into 


a cold spring.” 
The effects on crops seem to be 
quite similar to those felt in the 


United States. 





IOWA SEED DEALERS. 


The Iowa seed dealers recently held 
a meeting at Des Moines for the pur- 
pose of coming to a better understand- 
ing of the laws governing the sale of 
which go into effect in July, 
and an agreement to obey the law and 
enforce it, and for the purpose of pre 
venting as far as possible the soils 
of Iowa from being polluted by in- 
ferior and foul seed shipped in at a 
low price from other states. We are 
glad that the dealers are thus getting 
together and reaching a determination 
to obey the law and aid in its en- 
forcement. 

A great many things have been laid 
to their charge in times past, and not 
altogether without reason. Seedsmen 
are made of the same sort of clay as 
the rest of us. They are in the busi- 
ness not for benevolent reasons, but 
to make money. They are therefore 
sorely tempted to sell a cheap thing 
to the man who wants something 
cheap, to sell clover seed full of weeds 
to the man who wants something 
cheap, and screenings to the country 
merchant who wants to sell seed to 
a neighboring farmer cheaper than it 
can be bought in the nearest town. 

All the efforts of seedsmen to fur- 
nish only clean, germinable seed will 
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al SANS 's Implements 


Does not bunch, wad, tangle nor thresh hay, and does not 
elevate manure nor trash. 

chine for satisfactory clover seed gathering. 
or level, in wind or calm. 
Detach without getting off load. Light draft, strong and durable, 


SANDWICH ose RAl 


Does not rope the hay, but teds it into light, fluffy windrows so it air 
cures perfectly. 
stems and leaves. 


Divides a swath—the only ma- 
Works on hillside 
Carrier raises as load increases. 


RAKE 


No need for second stirring, which breaks up 
It rakes clean and it requires 


no dumping. The easiest of all rakes to operate, 


—| 


a boy old enough to drive can do it. 

Best Pair Hay Making and Saving Tools on 
the Market. Send for catalog and get all 
particulars. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., 
116 te St., Sandwich, Ill. 




















Enables you tosave your clover 
seed in the best and easiest possi- 
ble way. It places the cut crop to 
the side out of the way of team and 
machine on next round, Saves its 
cost every day it is used. Don’t 
pay an exorbitant price for clover 
seed next pet Save your own 
seed and sell your surplus. It will 
make you money, and our Bunch- 
er is the very thing you need. Ask 
your dealer about it, or write us 
for catalogue. 





























SAVE YOUR WHOLE HAY CROP 
and put it up in the best possible condition by using our stack 
covers. A little wet hay spoils the quality of the whole stack. 
You might just as well have all good hay. Our Stack Covers 
will do the business. Made of best quality canvass, they 
afford absolute protection. 
—-, enna s =. 


Writ 
DES ‘wines ‘TENT & AWNING CO., 


Quite often they'll save their cost in a 
You can't afford to be without the protection 
e us for sample of goods and prices. Address 
925 Walnut Street. Des Moines, lowa. 























avail unless the farmer 


little 
is educated up to the point of demand- 


be of 
ing the best and paying the price 
which the best can always command. 

We believe the seeds sold last year 
by our seedsmen were much better 
than ever before. We belive they will 
be better next year than than this, be- 
cause farmers are beginning to get 
their eyes open to the folly of filling 


their lands with vile weeds because 
they can get grass seed cheap, partic- 


ularly clover and alfalfa. 

We shall have a good deal more to 
say along this line when the proper 
time comes. We simply wish to call 
the attention of our readers to the fact 
that the seedsmen are in earnest in 
endeavoring to conform to the law; 
and in doing so they should be sus- 
tained and encouraged by every man 
who wishes to sow grass seed next 
year. 


THE JUNE CROP REPORT. 


The government crop report for 
June ist, issued June 10th, and esti- 
mating the acreage and condition of 
winter and spring wheat, oats and bar- 
ley, is more favorable than expected, 
and more favorable, we think, than it 
will be when a full and detailed re- 
port appears. 

The average condition of winter 
wheat is given at 77.4, as compared 
with 82.9 a month earlier and a ten- 
year average of 81.1. Estimating the 
acreage at 29,600,000 acres, a crop of 
370,000,000 bushels is indicated, as 
compared with 493,000,000 bushels last 
year. A close examination of the re- 
port as given in the daily press shows 
that while there is an average condi- 
tion of 77.4, the average throughout 
the great winter wheat states is very 


low, while the average in the states 
that produce comparatively little 
wheat is relatively high. For exam- 


ple, Kansas, the greatest winter wheat 
state, is given at 60, a loss of 22 points 
in the preceding thirty days. In Ne- 
braska the condition is estimated at 
80, a loss of 11 points in the same 
period. Oklahoma, another’ great 
wheat state, has lost 12 points during 
the same time, and California 4 
points. 

The average of 77.4, therefore, is de- 
ceptive. The shrinkage of 22 points 
in Kansas with over 5,000,000 acres, 
of 11 points ‘in Nebraska with 2,500,000 
acres, of 12 points in Oklahoma and 
4 points in California, with about 









15 TONS 


BALE A DAY HAY 


The Gem Full Circle Steel Baler offers large 
feed opening, power head getting greatest bal- 
ing pressure out of a light team, quick return 
plunger, allowing two charges to each circle, and 
brake device which relieves any jerk from the re- 
bound. Easiest for men and horses and bales 
most. Our press weighs 2,600 pounds, some others 
only 1,500. Such light presses require constant re- 
pairs. We save you $4 or more in first cost and 
more every yearin repairs. Send usa postal today 
for prices, Sears free trial plan and a free copy of 
Established 1867 our new “Baler Book.” 





































The Hay Baler 


which is in a class by itself. 


ceLy’ PRESSES Po! 'scstnn8 ex 
ppt largess Feed. x ned Openings 
horse and steam powers, sizes. achines, 


preset Try Ta "Get the foes Ell catalogue 


Collins Plow = 1119 Scene St., Quincy, Mi. 











2,0000,000 acres : ie counts for a 
great deal as compared with the 
higher estimates in states of 1,000,000 
acres and less. It will not be surpris- 
ing, therefore, if this ‘estimate of 370,- 
000,000 bushels diminishes by thrash- 
ing time to 300,000,000 bushels. 

The acreage of spring wheat is 
given at 16,464,000 acres, a decrease 
of 7 per cent from last year’s area. 
With a favorable season this should 
give us 240,000,000 bushels. The crop, 
however, was late sown, and while 
the weather is favorable, it is not safe 
to figure on more than 200,000,000 
bushels. Nor is it safe this year to 
figure on more wheat than is needed 
for bread and seed. The average con- 
dition of the crop is given at 88.7, as 
compared with 93.4 last year, and a 
teh-year average of 93.3. 

The oats acreage is given at 39,491,- 
000 acres, an increase of 532,000 acres 
compared with the final estimate of 
the area sown last year. The average 
condition is given at 81.6, as compared 
with 85.9 June 1st last year, and a 
ten-year average of 89.7. 

The average condition of barley 
June 1st is given as 84.9, as compared 
with 93.5 at the same time last year, 
and a ten-year average of 89.8. The 
acreage is estimated at 171,000 acres 
less than the final estimate last year. 

The average condition of rye is 
given at 88.1, as compared with 89.9 
a year ago, and a ten-year average 
of 90.2. 
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Don’t Pay Rent!) 


OWN YOUR FARM 


NORTH W ISCONSEN offers splendid oppor- 
tunities for anyone who desires to own a farm 
and hecome Independent. 

CLIMATE Is ideal. 

FURL In plenty without cost 

WATER—Pure and pientiful 
rivers and |akes. 

SOUL—Rich and productive, particularly adapt 
ed to dairying 

CROPS—Blue grass. wheat. 
roots, 6tc.. never fall. 

MARMETS—Best in the U.S. Chfeago, Du 
luth, Minneapolts, St. Paul from one totwelve 
hours distant. 


@5 TO $15 per acre buys land that in five 
years is worth #50 to 875 per acre and pro 
duces twice the crops, at better pr'ces, 
than #100 to 6200 land in [Illinois and lowa. 


Come and see for yourself. 
Send for Booklet F 


AMERICAN COLONIZATION CO. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 





from springs 


oats, ryé, corn, 











Free =: Lands 


Write to C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
A. T.& S. F. Ry., 1117 Raflway Exchange, Chicago, 
for free copy of new folder, telling all about Government 
lands along the Santa Fe in western Kansas, eastern 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and California, subject to 
homestead entry. 

In that region are millions of unoccupied acres. Much 
of this land can be irrigated or crops grown under the 
Campbell system of ‘dry farming." 

Also, ask about the low-rate, semi-monthly 


Southwest 


Settlers’Excursions 











Best Bargain in Central 
Minnesota Farm Land 


813 acres fine rolling land, deep black loam, clay 
subsoti; located in Stevens Co .on main line of Great 
Northern Ry . 14¢ miles from thriving town contain- 
ing 3 elevators two lumber yards, 2 churches. sev 
eral stores, 1 bank, schools, etc. About 226 acres 
broken, 100 in clover and timotby, 45 of which looks 
fine and should cut 1% to 2 tons per acre. beside 
crop of clover seed, 46 acres of wheat, 80 of barley; 
wheat and barley ground also seeded to clover and 
timothy. If taken by July 15th will sell land and 
crops for $35 per acre. Good reasons for selling. 

Write owner, 

HN. ©. PARLIN, 
3248 34 Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 








FARMER! 
STOCK GROWER! 
Avold the blizzard swept vrairies 
of the north, the stiffilng heat of 
the southwestern plains. 
Come to Northern Minnesota! 
Enjoy life in a timbered country, where 
water ia pure. soll strong and quick, climate 
mild, and where you can buy of us close to 


good markets, in any sized tracts, bordering 
on lakes and streams, rich natura) grass lands 


#10 per acre up. ff you act quem. Sead 
for Maps and Folders, with views taken on 
these lande. There is timber 

enough in many cases to more than 

pay the price we ask. Address 


ROGER C. SPOONER, Pres. 
Donald Land and Lumber Co., 
Drawer D, Bemidji, Minn. 


IOWA 


The Greatest Corn State 


lowa beats all other states, Illinois included, 
in corn, oats and live stock... It is much Iike I)I!- 
nols in soll. climate and surroundings, and is full 
of Illinois people. Coming bere you only change 
neighborhoods. Our new catalogue gives a fine 
liet of bargains in improved farms, also some to 
exchange. Send for ft early. 
NORTHERN IOWA LAND COMPANY 

Independence, lowa 




















SELL improved and unimproved farma in the 

rich Swan River Valley These are acknowl 
edged the greatest grain producers In Manitoba. 40 
to 50 bushels No. 1 hard wheat peracre. This valley 
has splendid transportation factikies Elevators 
close at hand, good markete for all kinds of farm 
products, and good schools. I have the choicest par 
cele tn this district ana will gladly furnish full par 
ticulare upon request. These lands are stil! cheap 
and now is the time to buy. Satisfactory terms can 
be arranged. Every courtesy extended to visitors 
Have teams for their accommodation. Write 

J.C. GALLAGHER, Swan River, Manitoba. 


WEST TEXAS 


THE 


“LAND OF OPPORTUNITIES” 
IDEAL CLIMATE, 


EK. P. TURNER, Gen. Pasa. Agt.T.a& P. By 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


IF VOU WANT TO SELL. TRADE 
or buy a farm, send full description of what you have 
or want, with 5c, tothe Farmers’ Want Journal, 
Dept %, Kansas City, Mo., and we will advertise it 
before 30.000 buyers and sellers and send you a copy 
of the paper 





A BARGAIN IN IOWA LAND 

520-acre farm. located’ within % mile of the most 
beau {ful lake in lowa. and summer resort; has three 
sets of farm buildings; best of grain, corn and pasture 
lands; 150 acres in timothy and clover meadows 
Will make an ideal home or investment at #60 per 
acre. Address owner, H. A. MILLER, Spirit Lake, 
Dickinson County, lowa. 


465 ACRES, Dunn Co., Wis., two seta improve 
) ments. 64(-acre improved Wilkin Co., Minn.. 
good, level land. Owner will consider city property. 
smaller farm. or merchandise in exchange. Address 
Box 151, Independence, lowa. 


Foes GOOD FARM LANDS cheap writ 
Saxton & Couiins, Jonesboro, Arkansas. 
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WESTERN CANADA 
PRAIRIE LANDS 


Today WESTERN CANADA is a country of substantial homes, profitable 
farms, growing cities and villages; in all this magnificient country there is no 
land equal to that in the districts of The Famous Saskatchewan Valley, The Great 


IOWA SWINE BREEDER'’S 
MEETING. 


The annual June meeting of the 
lowa Swine Breeders’ Association 
held at Des Moines June 11th was 
well attended by a representative lot 
of breeders from Iowa and a few from 
Nebraska. The program was interest- 
ing and instructive throughout. Pres- 
ident W. D. McTavish called the meet- 


ing to order and delivered the presi 
dent’s annual address, in which he 
spoke of the healthy condition of the 
association and the business in gen- 
eral. He also gave some interesting 
statistics showing the importance of 
Iowa as a swine producing state, its 
relative position in this respect being 
far ahead of any other state in the 
union. 

Harvey Johnson, of Logan, Iowa, fol- 
lowed the president’s address with 
an instructive paper on “Piggy’s 
Troubles.” Among the numerous 
troubles he enumerated was sore 
mouth, which he said might often be 
avoided by removing the eight large 
teeth and then washing the mouth 
with a disinfectant. The common 
trouble of “thumps” was also dis- 
cussed. Mr. Johnson stated that many 
remedies had been tried, but he does 
not recommend any as absolute. He 
advises plenty of exercise and care 
in feeding as being the best preventive 
measure and treatment. For scours 
in pigs he recommended that the 
sow’s feed be reduced and that burnt 
flour or parched corn be fed. He also 
recommended the giving of copperas 
or lime water for the trouble, and 
the use of air-slaked lime as a disin- 
fectant. The very common trouble of 
worms in pigs was mentioned as the 
cause of numerous other troubles. A 
remedy recommended was santonin. 
For hog measles he recommends a 
mixture of lard and sulphur, to be 
rubbed in. Hog cholera was touched 
upon, but no specific recommended. 
The dipping vat was recommended 
as a good thing, and Mr. John- 
son advises that it be used regularly. 
In summing up he stated that the suc- 
cessful raising of pigs was a. work of 
details and that the business is not 
crowded for the careful, painstaking 
man. 

In the discussion that followed Mr. 
Johnson’s paper G. A. Munson recom- 
mended the feeding of dried blood as 
a cure for scours, and also stated that 
Venetian red was a good remedy, a 
teaspoonful of either being a dose. 
For the trouble that causes hogs to 
break down in the back L. H. Roberts 
recommends lime water as giving 
good results. He puts it where the 
hogs can have constant access to it. 

J. M. Stewart read the following 
paper: 

CARE OF THE LITTER. 


Brother Breeders and Fanciers: The 
care of the litter is a subject which can- 
not be covered by one rule alone, as there 
are hardly two sows which can be 
handled alike at farrowing time and no 
two litters of pigs which require the 
same care to produce the desired results. 
One of the most essential things is to 
have the sow in proper condition at 
breeding time and to carry her along in 
good mdition until time of farrowing 
Yet you must be very careful to not 
overload the sow with fat, for that will 
make her sluggish, causing her to over- 
lay her pigs You must see that the 
sow gets plenty of exercise. It is a 
good plan to make her go at least twenty 
rods from her bed for feed and water 
If she is properly fed and takes plenty 
of exercise you will have’ very little 
trouble at farrowing time A sow in 
prope condition with a dry, warm bed 
ind plenty of bedding will generally take 
care of her own litter. Unless you spend 
1 reasonable amount of time with the 
sows and gain their confidence there are 
very few that will peaceably permit you 
to handle the pigs. Sows that are easily 
disturbed and jump up every time you 
come near them had better be left en- 
tirelv alone 

After farrowing leave the sow as quiet 


as possible and give her plenty of water 
near at hand so she may have it as often 


is she wishes. I feed dry oats and bran 
mixed for the first few days after far- 
rowing, then gradually mix a little chop 
feed in the water and add a little corn 
to the oats and bran, until when the 
pigs are about ten days old I have her 
on full feed No definite rule can be 
laid down here, because it all depends 
on the size of the litter and the amount 
of milk given by the sow. It is far bet- 
ter to underfeed than to overfeed for the 


first few days, but you must feed enough 


to keep the sow quiet After the sec- 
ond day, if the weather permits, coax 
the sow from her litter and induce her 
to take a little exercise each day I gen- 
erally call her out by the use of a little 
feed ind when it is needed clean out 
the pen and put in fresh bedding. Watch 
the pigs closely, and if they begin to 
get too fat feed the sow less, but if 
they are not getting enough milk in- 
crease the feed. I keep the litters sepa- 
rated until the ries are at least four 
weeks old, at which time there is little 
danger of them robbing one another. As 
soon as they ire old enough I make 
them a feed pen where they can eat by 
themselves and then gradually shut off 
the feed on the sow and increase the 
feed for the pigs \ good clover pas- 
ture is one of the best things we can 
have for our pigs in central Iowa, for 
it gives us the protein in the cheapest 
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Quill Lake Plains, The Goose Lake District, The Yorkton District. 


June 21, 1907 


In these districts we 


own and contro] OVER 600,000 ACRES from which you can make your own selections. 
These lands will produce 30 to 50 Bushels of A No. 1 Hard Wheat to the 


Acre, in fact the actual average for the past few years has been more than 
double that of Minnesota, the greatest wheat producing state in the Union. 
With wheat selling at present prices, it is not much of a mathematical prob- 
lem for the farmer to figure the enormous profits to be made from this land 
that will produce more wheat and of higher grade than land costing five and 


ten times as much per acre. 


HISTORY WILL REPEAT ITSELF and these lands will in a few years be worth 


&s much as they are today in Minnesota, lowa and other states. 
portunity Knocks But Once at Every Man's Door." 
Send for Free Maps, descriptive matter, etc. 


Will you take advantage of it. 


The saying is “Op- 
It is knocking at yours now. 


STEWART & MATHEWS CO., LTD., 


187 Water $t., Winnipeg, Canada 





305 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minnesota 








now open to the public— 


supply inexhaustible. 
average. 


For particulars, write 


HOMES in IDAH 


The irrigated lands in the famous Snake 
River Valley offer unequalled advantages to 
you tosecure a home that will be ‘home’ 
every sense of the word. A vast acreage is 


A New Project Under the Carey Act. 


In this productive, fertile area land and water rights range from $15.50 to 
$25.50 per acre, on long, easy payments. 
Soil and climatic conditions unequalled and far above the 
Small grains, grasses, particularly alfalfa, sugar beets, potatoes and 
fruits, especially apples, constitute Idaho's large and abundant crops. 


American Falls Canal & Power Co. 
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The water right is perpetual and water 









POCATELLO, IDAHO. 















too much corn. We have found the best 
feed is sweet milk, oats, mill feed, some 
dry corn, and whenever possible good 
clover pasture. Too much corn makes 
the pigs fat and they do not have the 
bone that they should have to make a 
good desirable hog. 


Considerable discussion followed 
Mr. Stewart’s paper on the “Care and 
Management of Litters,” and which 
drifted into the old question of how 
much corn should be fed to breeding 
stock. E. Z. Russell thought that pigs 
running on clover or alfalfa could not 
be fed too much corn. Mr. Russell 
made a good point on the importance 
of exercise for breeding stock, and 
especially for brood sows. In order to 
insure proper exercise he recommends 
feeding the hogs at a distance from 
their sleeping quarters, and if it is 
possible to compel them to climb a 
hill so much the better. Mr. Munson 
recommends the feeding of sows oats 
at weaning time. He also emphasized 
that corn was especially good for fin- 
ishing hogs for market, but that it 
should be fed very sparingly to pigs 
in the developing stage. Mr. Munson 
also recommended Payne’s Alfaimo as 
an ideal feed for pigs, and said that 
he feeds it in slop the same as oil 
meal. Harvey Johnson told of feed- 
ing alfalfa hay in winter with good 
success and Henry Dorr recommended 
the hay cut fine and mixed with 
ground oats and corn as being prefer- 
able to feeding in the form of hay. 


Mr. McTavish prescribed the woven 
wire fence as a good thing for the 


health of the herd, especially when it 
enclosed the whole farm and the pigs 
were given the run of the farm. Col. 
Luther spoke from his wide experi- 
ence in the sale business, in which he 
found that breeding stock could not 
be loaded up with corn fat if the in- 
terests of the buyer were considered. 

Dr. J. H. MeNeil, of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College, Ames, presented a 
learned and instructive paper on the 
“Influence of Proper Sanitary Condi- 
tions in Prevention of Disease Among 
Swine.” The doctor’s paper was too 
long and abounded in too many scien- 
tific terms to make it practical to re- 
port it verbatim here, but with his ex- 
planations as he went along his paper 
was both instructive and much appre- 
ciated by those present. He empha- 
sized the importance of hygiene and 
preventive measures in the care of the 
herd. The somewhat common prac- 
tice of feeding diseased carcasses and 
dead rats to hogs was especially cau- 
tioned against, and he stated that 
trichinosis resulted from feeding dead 
rats. In the discussion that followed 
the doctor was asked numerous ques- 
tions and was kept on the floor for 
some time. He recommended coal tar 
dips as all right if secured from re- 
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Out They Go To 


DOLLARS AND DOUGHNUTS ? 


Everyone digs for dollars. A farm in 
southwestern North Dakota is better than a 
gold mine, because it’s a sure winner, year 
after year. No ‘‘blind ledges" here. Free 
Oats, 


fuel—yours for the digging; wheat, 
corn, barley, flax, speltz, potatoes, borses, 


hogs. The country of con- 
tentment. raises millions of bushels of 
material to make dollars. Write 
WM. H. BROWN CO., 
Mandan, Richardton or Mott, S. D., 
or 131 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

for facts. maps and a copy of BROWN’S 
FARMER with corroborated evidence. 


cattle, ~ 
t 








MONEY IN WINTER WHEAT 


Yes, good money, too, in Sunny Southern Al- 
berta—the park region of Western Canada, 
where the rich soil and mild climate combine to 
produce remarkable crops. 


BUY A FARM NOW 
while we still have our landin the Lethbridge 
district. It won't last long at the rate it is 
going. Prices are advancing because of rapid 
settlement. 

No American farmer who knows good land, 
who wants to make farming pay big, wil! let 
this one golden opportunity slip by. 

No stumps, no stones, no obstacles, easy cult! 
vation, big crops, sure profits, near markets 
—— of pasture, pure water, good neigh 

rs 





What more could you ask, even at home 
Write us for maps and ful! information. 
THE O. W. KERR CO. 

Dept. E, Nicollet, cor. 3d, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 














Clover, Dairying and Wheat Lands,* 


Wild and improved in Wadena, Otter Tail 
Todd, Becker, Hubbard and Cass counties 
Minnesota. Prices right. We will 
poor man a chance to pay forahome. Send 
for Free Map and Price List. 


MURRAY'S LAND OFFICE, Wadena, Minnesota & 









FARM BRAIN TIL 


PELLA Drain-TiLe Co.PELLa,la 


liable firms, and advised the constant 
disinfecting of pens. He also woul: 
give pigs constant access to salt and 
ashes, which will tend to  destro} 
young worms. As a remedy to be 
applied for lice the following was 
given: Turpentine eight parts and 
flowers of sulphur one part. We wil 
next week give a summary of his re 





marks on cholera, tuberculosis, and 
other diseases. 
J. A. Benson, of Primghar, lowa 


“Which is 


the 


discussed the subject of 
most detrimental to the business, 
breeder who undersells or the boomer 
and high seller?” That it was rather 
a delicate subject to handle was evi 
dent because none of the breeder 
seemed to want to discuss the sub 
ject. Mr. Benson divided breeders ol 





ag eee 
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fine stock into three classes: First, 
the breeder who has stock of merit 
and sells high because of high merit; 
second, the breeder who sells too low 
because he is timid and afraid to ask 
its worth for fear he will miss a sale; 
and third, the boomer, the man of 
mystery. Mr. Benson likened the 
boomer to the man who makes a hol- 
low sound, and by booming his stock 
away beyond its merit, and in various 
other ways, was a detriment to the 
business. He said the timid breeder 
harmed the business because he ad- 
vertised to his neighbors by too low 
prices that the business did not pay. 


“The Iowa State Fair and Its Ob- 
jects; the Duties and Privileges of 
Exhibitors,” was the subject of a 


paper by R. S. Johnston, superintend- 
ent of the swine department of the 
fair. Among other things, he said: 


Seventy-five thousand dollars was 
granted by the last Iowa legislature for 
the swine building, and nearly six thou- 
sand dollars by the same legislature for 
the purchase of the ground upon which 
the swine building is being erected. 

The object of the Iowa State Fair has 
as its fundamental principle the educa- 
tion of the people. Many an exhibitor 


views the fair merely as a market place, 
or as a means of winning a little prize 
money. Hundreds of fair goers see. only 


a frolic in the event. These people, be- 
ing blind, see not; but thinking men who 
keep their eyes and the avenues to their 


brains open, understand that education 
of the farm folk is the underlying idea 
of the agricultural fair. The state fair 


an educational factor for the 
agricultural 


is as much 
farmer and breeder as is the 
college. As an educational force the 
state fair is as properly the subject of 
state aid as any other educational factor 
which deals with the enlightment of the 
farmer and breeder. A serious mistake 


in the management of s-.ate fairs has 
been the temporary appearance of its 
buildings. While the actual use of these 


buildings is but a short time each year, 
yet they should be permanently con- 
structed and of fire-proof material. Prac- 
tically all fair managements are now 
adopting the above plan. 

I believe it to be the duty of exhibitors 
to bring nothing but worthy exhibits to 
the fair. There has been a little tend- 
ency in the swine department, among a 
few exhibitors, to bring inferior animals, 
with the sole idea of making sales at 


a price below good stuff. This, to my 
mind, should be discouraged among 
breeders. ‘ 

It is the duty of exhibitors to properly 


their exhibits before starting for 
the fair, and to bring nothing but meri- 
torious animals. The start from home 
should be made in plenty of time to get 
to the grounds and in quarters by Satur- 
day evening before the fair opens. En- 
tries of all stock should be made with 
the secretary by letter before leaving 


prepare 


home. Likewise pens should be arranged 
for in the same way. : 
It is the duty of the exhibitor to keep 


his exhibit in the best of shape, as well 
as the surroundings near him, all during 
the fair. Thousands of visitors will pass 
his quarters during the week, and it is 
human to admire sooing a neat and clean 


exhibit. He should .be prompt in having 
his exhibit in the ring when they are 
being judged. During the day there 


should constantly be an attendant at or 
near the exhibit. 

Of the two hundred swine 
who come annually to the Iowa Stat 
Fair I consider them a fine representa- 
tive body of men, and I assure you that 
it has been a pleasure for me to serve 
as superintendent of the department 
There has been a rule in use for some 
time giving old exhibitors a right to the 
pens previously occupied by them This 
would seem fair and just, as the ex- 
hibitor who comes regularly to the fair 
year after year, and helps to support it, 
is entitled to some consideration. How- 
it seemed feasible this year to treat 


exhibitors 


ever, 

all as new exhibitors and assign them 
locations in the order in which they paid 
for pens. This was done under the direc- 


committee, and all 
been so notified in 


tion of the executive 
old exhibitors have 
a letter from Secretary Simpson 

It is the privilege of the exhibitor to 
have such information furnished him as 
he may wish as regards the department 
in which he is showing. He also has 
the privilege of disposing of his stock 
to the best advantage possible. We would 
deem it his duty to boost the falr, for 
he must remember that it is the fair 
that brings him the buyer. Again we 
come to the inferior sale stuff. The fair 
management from a financial point of 
view cannot furnish even the old pens 
at $1 each. The strong feature of the 
fair is the improvement of live stock; 
if nothing but sale stuff was brought to 
the fair we 


would retrograde. To some 
extent the management feels a privilege 
is being abused. When the _ proper 
standard is reached wherein there will 
be nothing but the highest type of ani 


mal brought to the fair, pen rent, in my 





opinion, should not be charged. 
A few words as regards exhibitors’ 
tickets The ticket problem has gi 





more trouble in the swine department 
than any other one thing. Perhaps ther: 
may have been too much leniency unde 
the old rule in the past. The ticket prob- 
lem is a serious one with alJl fair man- 
agements. However the present plans as 
adopted are proving reasonably satisfac- 
tory. The exhibitor should not ask the 
superintendent to break the rules or ex- 
pect him to do something he cannot do 
At the bottom of page 7 in the premium 
list you will find these words “No pass 


out checks issued.’ That is the plan 
adopted, and no superintendent in 
from that rule. Eax ch supe rintende 





charged with ever) 
and his ticket acc ount checked ove 
exhibitors’ and helpers’ tickets are good 
at the gate after nine o’clock p. m 
out being taken up, and there is a pass 
ticket good until ten a. m. These are the 
only pass out tickets issued, and we air 

liberal with them as isiness 
would seem to justify. 


R. J. Harding, of Macedonia, Iowa, 
discussed the care and treatment of 
a crop of pigs for the greatest profit. 


aoe 


to be as 
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He said the first thing to look to was 
the selection of the right class of 
brood sows and the right kind of a 
boar. He prefers the lengthy deep- 
bodied sow with a feminine head, and 
a boar of good vigor and one that is a 
strong type of the breed. Mr. Hard- 
ing also described his method of feed- 
ing at some length. 

We reproduce practically in full the 
paper by R. J. Harding on feeding a 
crop of hogs for the greatest profit: 


Great care should be taken to select 
sows that show rigid, vigorous consti- 
tutions, and that are a strong type of 
the breed. I prefer a lengthy, deep- 
bodied sow, with a head not too broad, 
which might be termed slim, as. they 
prove better mothers than the sow with 
the broad masculine head. Then mate 
these sows to males that are especially 
strong where these sows might be weak. 
The practice of breeding one male to 
the entire herd of sows, regardless of 
their fitness, is too common among the 
iverage swine raisers for the general 
market, and there is a great loss in 
future development of the crop of pigs 
as the direct result of this mismating 
of sire and dam. In the hog crop of the 
country every year I find there is a great 
difference in the development of young 
pigs. A sow fed right during the period 
from breeding to farrowing time means 
one-fourth in future development, as pigs 
from sows fed right are stronger and 
will grow faster and have more vitalit 
than the pigs from an equally as good 


sire and dam fed on an exclusive corn 
diet. At farrowing time great care 
should be taken to provide dry, clean 


eparate quarters for each sow, and if 
the weather is cold the bedding should 
be changed every twenty-four hours after 
she farrows, as damp bedding in cold 
weather will chill the little fellows, and 
this causes most of the bowel trouble 
so common in young pigs. 

One week before farrowing I would feed 

the sow on moist bran and one ear of 
corn morning and evening with just a 
little oil meal in each feed. I would give 
nothing but cold water for the first 
twenty-four hours after farrowing, and 
then a little bran; for the first three days 
feed light. Watch your sows and increase 
feed gradually, giving a little more corn 
is the pigs grow. At three weeks old 
the sow should be on full feed with one- 
half of her feed corn or corn meal to 
up flesh. 
One of the most essential things for 
the well being and thrift of a crop of 
young pigs in this world is plenty of 
sunshine and exercise. If the sunshine is 
lacking, the exercise is all the more 
necessary. and if not exercised all kinds 
of trouble may be expected. Thumps is 
one of the worst of all ailments in the 
pigs’ kingdom, but can generally be 
avoided if the little fellows are forced 
to exercise freely every day. At three 
weeks old provide a separate feeding place 
for them, and feed them soaked oats. 
After they commence eating well mix 
corn meal, shorts, bran, oil meal, and 
Alfalmo. Mix thoroughly and place in 
feeder where the little fellows can have 
free access to it. 

Have a trough where the pigs can drink 


separate from their dam. If you have 
milk, give them a liberal allowance. If 
not, clean water with the above ration 


will give good results. As the little fel- 
lows grow, if you are feeding for the 
market, increase the corn from one-fifth 
to one-half and the last month feed three 
parts corn, keeping up the other feeds, 
only reducing them as you increase the 
corn, By this method I produced a car 
load of hogs that averaged 320 pounds 
at ten months of age and topped the Chi- 
cago market with 40,000 on sale. This 
is the most successful method I have 
tried, and yielded the greatest profit. The 
only difference in feeding for breeding 
stock or pork production is the amount 
of corn fed, using less corn for breeding 
stock, and plenty of grass for both 

At farrowing time Mr. Harding 
would give the sow nothing but cold 
water the first tweny-four hours 
after farrowing. Then give a small 
feed of bran and feed lightly for 
awhile. Clean, dry quarters should 
be provided and the bedding changed 
often. Sunshine and exercise were 
spoken of as essential to the healthy 
growth of young pigs. 

Mr. Harding’s paper called forth 
some discussion of type of brood sow, 
and also a discussion of the proper 
treatment of a sow at farrowing time 
One objected to giving cold water, 
preferring to have the water warmed 
Another did not see the propriety of 
changing the temperature of the water 
or even of changing the kind of feed 
after farrowing. It was evident that 
the requirements of .he brood sow 
at farrowing time are not well under 
stood by many breeders. 

Secretary John Simpson was called 
upon after R. S. Johnston’s address 
to tell about the new swine pavilion 
and pens which are now being erected 
for this year’s state fair. He said he 
thought there was no question as to 
the building being completed in time 
for this year’s fair. The building will 
cost. when completed about $98,000 
As the appropriation for the building 
is only $75,000 some parts of the 
building will only be partially or 
temporarily completed this year 
There will be 1,154 pens, 6x7 feet 
each. 

Wednesday was devoted to work in 
judging under the auspices of the 
National Association of Expert Judges. 
J. J. Ferguson, of Swift & Co., con- 
ducted a carcass demonstration in 
which he used carcasses of different 
types of hogs to show the demands of 
the various markets. 

Officers elected for the coming year 








miles from railroad, at $9 per acre. 
per cent. 


And Here is Another. 


payments, at 6 per cent. 
land. Get after it, young man. 


balance one, two and three years. 


And a Bunch of Others. 
And Still They Come. 


acre cash, balance 
being a bargain. 


And Read This. 


And still there’s more to follow. 


Do You Want a Bargain? 


IF SO, HERE IT IS 


One section of choice level land, good soil, in Kimball county, Neb., four 
About $580 cash; balance long time at 6 
When you see it you will want it. 
160 acres in Lincoln county, Neb., at $7 per 
acre; $352 cash, balance nine equal annual 
Gently rolling, black sandy loam; excellent corn 


Three quarter sections in same county; rich soil, 
And Three Others. fine corn land, at $6 per acre. %535 cash on each, 


8,000 acres of rich, gently rolling land in 
Keith 
tracts to suit, at $10. When you see this land you will want some of it sure. 
Five sections right up by Cheyenne, Wyo., 
in same township; $4.25 per acre; $1.82 per 
. R. contracts running nine years. 


123 acres, 35 irrigated, for $1,000. 262 acres, all ir- 
rigated, at $37.50 per acre. 


ters, halves and sections in Weld, Logan and Sedgwick counties, Colorado, 
at from $4.50 to $8 per acre; all near railroads. 


Write us at once for further particulars. 


W. F. SHELTON LAND AGENCY, WES muinca, IA. 
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Ten per cent off for all cash. 








and Perkins counties, Neb., in 






No doubt about this 






A large number of quar- 













HAVE YOU_SEEN SMITH? ™:°- 97: pearry comrany 


WE SELL THE EART 


Ww. F. SMITH REALTY co., 


Write us for our new list of central and west- 
ern Nebraska lands, the cheapest for its value 
onearth, Write today. 


Kearney, Nebraska 





We GUARANTEE Your INVESTMENT! 


With Us in the Yorkton District of Canada 


Here ts our land proposition in a condensed form; Forty bushels wheat per acre; price pretty 


sure to be $1.00 per bushel this fall. 
for from $14.50 to $20.00 per acre. 


We are selling such land in the famous Yorkton District, Canada, 
We give you all the time you want to pay for it. 


We make a 


special rate of 610.50 to land seekers every Monday night. Call or write. 


THE DENNING CANADIAN LAND CO. 








Room 50 Kimball Bidg., Cedar Rapids, lowa 














An Opportunity in lowa Farms 


On account of leaving the state I offer for quick sale at low prices seven lowa farm in Kossuth county, 


ranging from 120 to 360 acres, also one of 320 aeres in Cottonwood county, southern Minnesota. 
Terms—one-fourth cash, balance payments not to exceed ten years at five per 


the homeseeker or investor. 
cent. In writing mention size farm you can handle. 
THOS, F. COOKE, 


3 Youngerman Building, 


Bargains for 


Des soars Iowa 





were E. Z. Russell, ‘Blair, Nebraska, 
president; John M. Cox, Jr., Harlan, 
Iowa, first vice-president; H. F. Hoff- 
man, Washta, Iowa, second vice-presi- 
dent; William D. McTavish, Coggon, 
Iowa, secretary and treasurer. 


SAVING THE MOISTURE IN THE 
FIELD. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In these days much is said about 


mulch and saving moisture 
by frequent cultivation, but a very 
simple plan of doing this I do not see 
in practice and not in print for twelve 
years. All recognize the importance 
of breaking the as quickly as 
after heavy rains, yet have 
this can be effectually 
done in half the usual time with the 
ordinary wheel cultivator with good 
width of gang by first cultivating the 


the dust 


crust 
possible 
not noticed that 


odd rows, Nos. 1, 3, 5, etc., then be- 
ginning with row No. 2, cultivate the 
even ones—that is, Nos. 4, 6, ete.— 
that were left the first time over. 


This is of great importance in fields 
large enough to take two days or more 
to go over, for the work on the odd 
rows will have covered five-sixths or 
more of-the total surface with the 
most of the crust stirred and broken. 
You can lose nothing and must cer- 


tainly gain. 

If it rains when only half of the 
rows are cultivated your next work 
on the even rows breaks the crust 


again and your soil is open to the air 
and moisture not evaporating. 

The cultivation at any time in the 
same way is equally important, as the 
frequent stirring of the soil is the ob- 
ject in view giving full action to the 
air, liberating those elements which 
go to feed the plant. 

This has been our practice for years, 
and has meant bushels to our cribs. 

EUGENE BRUNDAGE. 

Ohio 


THE IOWA COUNTRY SCHOOL. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You have in your issue of May 10th 
an article on our country schools. I 


live in the country and can say after 
a good many years of observation that 
the condition of the country school is 





deplorable, there being 1 many with but 
five or six pupils. Our country super- 
intendent claims that under our pres- 
ent system it is impossible to have 
good schools, and favors centraliza- 
tion with a graded school in the cen- 
ter of the township and pupils con- 
veyed by team. 

A number of efforts have been made 
in this county to secure consolidation, 
but so far in vain, notwithstanding 
the fact that the state superintendent 
and the county superintendent favor 
it. The reason apparently is that 
those who live nearest town schools 
oppose it vigorously, while the farm- 
ers at a distance do not actively work 
for it, and the majority of the voters 
have no definite information on the 
subject. The impression in this county 
is that some change must be made, 
and hence we welcome the article re- 
ferred to. O. WENDEL. 

Woodbury county, Iowa. 





HOMESEEKER EXCURSION RATES. 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
will sell on the first and third Tuesdays 
of each month round-trip homeseeker ex- 
cursion tickets to points in Minnesota, 
North and South Dako and the Cana- 
dian Northwest. For information 
write W. K. Adams, D. P. A., 512 Wal- 
nut street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


We Do Business tre ‘wit, sin 


Thousands of rap eee ied Valley people have avatied 
themselves of its beautiful climate, its golden oppor- 
tunities. More grain, hay and sugar beets per acre 
and at less cost than anywhere else in the United 
States. Crops never fail. Abundance of water for 
= tion. acres in one body, suitable for colony, 

good water right, at 27.50 per acre. Has ot 
pF 6 tons of hey, 110 bushels of oats and 67 bushels 
of wheat per ac Transcontinental R. R. line about 
to be built through this land. Easy terms. Write 
for particulars. ©. C, Moore Real Estate Co., 
St. Anthony, Idaho, and Ashton, Idaho 


SELECTED==5 
WISCONSIN LANDS 


If you want Hardwood Timber Lands, Drained 
Marsh Lands, Hemlock and Hardwood (mixed) 
Lands, write me for information about lands 
of these varieties that I now own. A neat 
Vest-Pocket Township Map of Wisconsin will 
de sent you on request. Plan to come and see 
the land this fall. Prices and terms right. 

WM. J, STARR, 240 Ingram Block, EAU CLAIRE, WIS, 


iw FARMS 


For Sale b 
THE HONEST LAND MEN 
In the Great Gorn and Bluegrass Region. 
All kinds of fruit. Best water. See Madison county 
before you buy. Write at once for the largest and 
finest list ever issued in lowa. 800 choice farms. 


HAMILTON BROS,, WINTERSET, iA. 
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Poultry Department 


bute their ex- 
me rejating to 





Poultry raisers are invited to cc 
perience to this department. Qué 
poultry will be chee ortally answered 


A COMMON COMPLAINT. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have quite a flock of nice young 
chicks that look well and eat well, but 
are affected with some kind of a dis- 
ease. The little cockerels are begin- 
ning to crow. I had full blooded 
Plymouth Rocks, but have been cross 
ing them thinking perhaps it would 
eventually make them stronger. I 
have always tried to get full blooded 
roosters until this year. The chicks 
don’t seem sick or droop at all, but 
are real lively and plump, but their 
legs seem to give way and they have 
no use of them. They sprawl! in all 
directions as though the hip was loose, 
yet when I give them their food they 
eat as well as ever. They usually get 
so they lay on their side, and after 
while die. I have been feeding whole 
barley, oats, and corn twice a day, 
besides scraps from the table and 
potato parings.” 

The trouble is leg weakness due to 
overfeeding on starchy foods. The 
chicks have grown rapidly, and, not 
being furnished with enough bone- 
making material the legs become too 
weak to support the body. Sometimes 
brooder chicks if confined too long on 
warm brooder floors will show this 
weakness. If too young to leave the 
brooder, put a pan of wet sand in, and 
moisten a part of the floor for the 
chicks to walk on. Give the chickens 
cracked or granulated bone, oats, grit, 
charcoal, and water. Birds that are 
not too far gone will recover under 
this treatment. Avoid condiments 
and starchy foods, and omit the table 
scraps for awhile. Give all the vege- 
tables the chicks will eat. One quart 
to a dozen hens each day of table 
scraps and potatoes or other vege- 
tables is as much as should be fed to 
chickens. We are assuming that there 
is no swelling, pain, or heat in the 
joints which would indicate’ rheu- 
matism. 








MORE ROOM. 


An incalculable amount of damage 
is done each year by overcrowding 
chickens. On the farm there is no 
excuse for this. Chickens should not 
be cooped together in larger numbers 
than twenty to a coop. It is the 
nature of fowls to roost close; and no 
surer way for making runts can be 
devised than to overcrowd a coop or 
brooder. The smaller chicks are al- 
ways under the heap of larger chicks. 
By morning these under birds have 
sweated out more strength than they 
gained during the day. 

Six weeks is long enough to keep 
chicks in a brooder; longer than this 
is a detriment to them, as the brood- 
ers will not supply as much air as 
they require. At the end of six weeks 
the chicks should be put in lots of 
twenty in roomy brood coops, open on 
the south. Whether.roosts are sup- 
plied or not is a matter of preference. 
The advantage of the roosts is that 
it is harder to pile up and overcrowd, 
and there is therefore less danger of 
sweating. The disadvantages are that 
birds sometimes get crooked breast 
bones from roosting too young. A 
wide perch is better than a narrow 
one, If the males are sold at frying 
size these brood coops will be large 
enough for the summer; if not, the 
number must be further reduced as 
the chicks reach three to five pounds 
in weight. 

Recently we saw two flocks of chick- 
ens hatched at the same time. One 
flock had been given abundance of 
room from the start; the other flock 
were still occupying the brooder they 
were put in at hatching time. There 
was a good pound and a half differ- 
ence in weight. While the roomy 
flock were ready for market, the 
brooder flock lacked a good _ three 
weeks of heavy feeding before they 
would be marketable. The price in 
three weeks wiil probably fall five 
cents at least. The cost of feeding 
for three weeks will be in the spring 
five cents at least, even on the farm, 
which, taking no account of extra care 
required, will make a difference of 
twenty cents on each chick. It is 
these little leaks on the farm which 
keeps many farmers’ wives. turning 
their old dresses and wearing last 
summer hats. The farmer who gives 
his chickens plenty of house room is 
the man who is making money from 
his chickens. As soon as the cock- 
erels reach frying size get rid of 
them; the pullets need the room as 
well as the freedom from worry by 
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the young males. The chickens are 
better roosting in the trees than 
crowded on the ground under a box, 
breathing in the odors from the 
manure-soaked ground beneath them. 
If you are sceptical, try it. Let fifty 
to sixty chicks sleep in one place and 
twenty or less in another. Feed and 
otherwise care for them the same, and 
convince yourself that it is money in 
your pocket to divide your flock, feed 
a shorter time, and get them to mar- 
ket while the price is high. 


PURE BRED CARE. 


The man who is the most sceptical 
as to what hens can do is usually the 
man who gives his chickens the fewest 
opportunities to do anything. There 
are still farms where the chickens are 
fed nothing but corn through the win- 
ter; in the spring the eggs hatch 
poorly, and the hens die from overfat. 
The chicks that do hatch are hard to 
raise, and cost more in trouble often 
than they are worth. But the poor 
returns from such flocks mean some- 
thing. What could be expected of hens 
so cared for? There is a breeder who 
claims to have and to raise hens that 
lay 200 eggs each per year. Say six- 
teen dozen at twenty cents per dozen 
(eggs will average higher than that in 
most markets), and you have $3.20 for 
every hen that reaches this standard, 
but this standard is not reached with 
farm care. This breeder makes a 
business of his chickens; he looks to 
them for his bread and butter, and 
provides them with the materials for 
making 200 eggs per year. His menu 
for his chickens is as follows: Mon- 
day morning, wheat; noon, cabbage, 
oats; night, mash. Tuesday, barley, 
mangels, cut bone, mash. Wednesday, 


corn, cabbage, wheat, mash. Thurs- 
day, oats, boiled clover, buckwheat. 
Friday, cut bone, mangels, barley, 


mash. Saturday, wheat, cabbage, oats, 
mash. Sunday, barley, cut bone, 
wheat. 

These birds are all weighed every 
month, a record is kept of their 
weights, and if any are overfat they 
are put in a dieting pen. In short, 
this breeder knows that his hens will 
make him a good living if he does his 
part. He is willing to attend to the 
detail work, and is making money. We 
need not fear treating our flocks right 
lest they fail to give returns. If we 
have healthy chickens and treat them 
well they are the most profitable ani- 
mals on the farm. 





ROOSTS. 


The breeders of the larger breeds 
of fowls, Cochins, Langshans, etc., 
have been lowering the roosts till 
some have abolished the roost entire- 
ly, the chickens roosting on the floor 
of the chicken house. Leghorn breed- 
ers place the roosts rather high. We 
have seen them so near the top of 
the hen house that a rooster could not 
get his head up high enough to crow 
without striking the roof. Chickens 
will not do so well sleeping close to 
the ceiling. The worst kind of a roost 
is the step-ladder roost. When fowls 
are on different levels there is always 
more or less crowding and overheat- 
ing, also general confusion at roosting 
time with every bird trying to reach 
the highest point. Fowls of heavy 
breeds are nearly certain to injure 
their feet flying down from a high 
roost to a hard floor; very heavy birds 
are unable to fly up. Young chicks 
should not have roosis higher than 
a foot from the ground; eighteen 
inches is high enough for the older 
birds. If a dropping board is used 
have it about eight inches below the 
roosts. Make the roosts’ of wide 
boards, slightly rounded at the top. If 
roosts are not used the birds should 
be kept in small flocks; not over ten 
if possible. 

CONCLUSIONS FROM FEEDING 

EXPERIMENTS. 


What, then, are the hints on feed- 
ing that I would base on our experi- 
ments? Briefly, they are these: 

First—Some animal food is essen- 
tial to satisfactory egg production. 
Vegetable foods, even equally rich in 
the nitrogenous and fatty ingredients, 
are much inferior. 

Second—The dried animal or flesh 
meals made a part of the morning 
mash are safer and better animal food 
than cut bone; and they cost less and 
are more convenient in use. The 
proper proportion appears to be about 
one part by weight of the animal meal 
to five parts of the other dry ma- 
terials used in the mash. 

Third—Condition powders and pre- 
sumably other condiments, such as 
common and cayenne peppers, are 
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The United States Navy 


offers many good oppor- 
tunities for steady em- 











port or Cedar Rapids, lowa. 





The U. 8. 8. Des Moines. One of the Handsome Crulsers of the Navy. cable. The term of en- 


with privilege of purchasing discharge after first year, if good reasons are given. 
Call at Navy Recruiting Station for full information, or send ‘your name and address for an {!lus- 
trated booklet to ag Recruiting Station, News Arcade Buliding, Des Moines; Dubuque, Daven- 





ployment at good pay 

leisure bours for reading 
and study, or for sports 
and recreations; and 
every young man of good 
character. over 17 and 
under 35 years of age. is 
requested to consider 
these opportunities. The 
pay is from #16 to 870 per 
month, with smal! living 
expenses, 

Men who ‘iave an apt!- 
tide for mechanics, or 
have partially learned a 
trade, may complete it 
at one of the Navy 
Schools at no expense 
for tools, their pay con- 
tinuing while in the 
class. 

Furloughs granted at 
intervals to men of good 
character when practi 








listment is four years, 



































useless, and money spent for them is 
thrown away. 

Fourth—The male bird exerts no ap- 
preciable influence on the number of 
eggs produced.—Hatch Experiment 
Station. 


REVERIES OF A FARMER’S WIFE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“Now has come my opportunity for 
an afternoon’s rest,” mused Mrs. 
Brown as she gave the finishing touch 
to her tidy rooms and picked up the 
day’s mail, just arrived, together with 
a pile of magazines that had been laid 
aside for such a time as this, and 
started for the hammock on the vine- 
clad back porch. 

“Ah, here is a card from sister 
Doris. She will be out from the city 
tomorrow afternoon and will spend 
the Sabbath with us on the farm. She 
‘hopes spring chicken and strawber- 
ries are ripe.’ Goodbye to reading 
and snooze for this afternoon. I must 
do as much as possible of my Satur- 
day’s work as I will be compelled to 
drive to the station for her tomorrow 
afternoon; the men are so busy in the 
field. I will be late with my evening 
work the best I can manage. Old 
Biddy, it does seem a pity to rob you 
of a part of the little brood you have 
hovered so faithfully through March 
snows and blizzards, but Doris would 
be keenly disappointed to miss her 
favorite dish—fried chicken. The 
girls invariably plan to visit us in this 
busiest of all seasons and always rave 
over the beauties of nature in the 
country. They do not stop to consider 
that the profits of the poultry for the 
entire year depend largely upon the 
close attention given it during these 
spring months and that the profits 
from the poultry furnish the farmer’s 
wife with the means for much enjoy- 
ment later on when the rush of work 
is over. 

“What would Helen think if I should 
propose visiting her when the milli- 
nery season was at its height and de- 
manding every moment of her time; 
or Cora, should I choose the time for 
a visit when her employer was having 
his annual special sale and demand- 
ing long hours work of his clerks? 
And then, too, should I persist in fol- 
lowing them about, distracting their 
minds from their work by talking to 
them incessantly? Only last week 
when Mary came out from the office 
to stay over Sunday my incubator 
lamp went dry and injured a hatch, 
my two sittings of fancy priced eggs 
were chilled because I forgot to fasten 
the hens on their nests and three lit- 
tle turkeys slipped out of the coop 
and were chilled to death, all because 
my mind was distracted with visiting 
while attending my out-door work; 
and our time for real visiting was 
shortened because the work dragged 
along over almost the entire time of 
her visit. We insist upon them com- 
ing out to visit us during the winter 
months when we have ample time for 
entertaining, but the city at that sea- 
son furnishes more attraction than we 
can offer. 

“They accuse me of being a slave 
to my work, judging me by the busy 
routine I am passing through when 
they choose to visit me, when I could 
as justly accuse them of the same 
should I choose as ill-fitted a season 
for my visit to the city. The work 
even now has a fascination for me, 
and the out-door exercise is just what 
I need. Office, shop, and store could 
never allure me from the varied work 
that comes to me on the farm. No 
not even the high social position 
Margaret occupies in her fine city 
home, with the cares and worries of 
managing servants, the empty forms, 








late hours, and heavy dinners, could 
cause me to wish for a moment to 
change places with her. When we 
meet I am sure I do not talk ‘shop’ 
as much as do they. 

“Be gone, dull thoughts! Not a 
breath of this bitter repining shall 
Doris feel in the welcome she will 
receive in our happy home. Never- 
theless, I feel I am justified in criti- 
cizing the selfishness that looks only 
to their own pleasure.” 

READER. 





Poultry Saiceaiiees 
Rates 


The rate for classified farm poultry advertising 
in Wallaces’ Farmer is 3 cents per word, each is- 
sue, payable cash with the order for the number 
of insertions desired. 

No advertisement will be accepted for less 
than 4 insertions, and each advertisement must 
contain 120r more words. The name and address 
are a part thereof, and each initial or figure 
counts as one word. These rates are for adver- 
tisements set without display other than initial 
letter. 

Display advertising comes at a different 
rate. Those desiring same can obtain the rate 
by advising us of the size of advertisement they 
desire, and the number of insertions. 

Remittances — Make all remittances by 
bank draft, postal or express order payable to, 
and address all correspondence to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, - DES MOINES, IOWA 























MISCKLLANEKOUS. 





OSE Comb W. Leghorn eggs5 cents each. A. E. 
Wilderman, Rodman, Iowa 





i a eens for $1, from prize winners—Barred, 
hite Rocks and White Wyandottes. 
James Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 





SINGLE Comb Buff Orpington eges—15, #1 25; 30, 
O $2.00; 50, $3; 100, $550. Lee Wettlaufer, Hum- 
boldt, lowa. 


HICKS from standard § C. Rhode Island Reds, $3 
per doz. Mrs. F W. McIntyre, Red Oak, lowa. 








OUEN duck eggs. Choice stock. Farm range. 
$1 peri15. Mrs. C. 8. Darling, Fonda, lowa. 








LEGHORN 8s. 


~~ 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


exclusively. Eggs for hatching; single sitting of 15 
$1.25, two or more sittings $1, 100 for $5. 

T. A. aa 
Belmond, - - - lowa 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
exclusively. Willis Hoskins strain. Eggs for hatch- 
ing by sitting or by hundred. Prices reasonable 
F. E. Carpenter, R. 2, Cedar, Iowa. 











j HITE Wyandotte eggs for sale—#1 per 15, $4 per 
100; eggs from general flock $3 per 100. Mrs. 
J. L. Anderson, Fostoria, lowa. 





SILVER Laced Wyandottes exclusively and M. B. 
turkey eggs forsale. R. Shields, Paton, Iowa. 








PLYMOUTH | ROCHS. 





——— eee 


Barred Plymouth | Rock Eggs 


Noted “‘Eclipse” strain Chicago prize winners. 
Fine large males, 8 to 10 Ib. hens. My Rocks are 
noted for their large size, splendid colors and laying 
qualities. Eggs $1 per 15. $8 per 50, 8 per 100. Circu- 
larfree. J. B. McAllister, Manchester, 8.D. 





UFF Plymouth Rocks exclusively. My stock is 

all sold for this season and am now ready to re- 
ceive orders for eggs. Write for circular. Miss 
Bessie Lind, Rolfe, Iowa. 








TURKEYS. 


\ B. TURKEYS—Birds from finest stock in the 
4the west. Great grandsire weighed 40 pounds and 
scored 90.4, grandsire weighed 50.2 pounds and scored 
90.5. Young toms #5, young hens $5. Mrs. Henry 
Davis, R. F. D. 4, Box 53, Britt Lowa. 


Money With Bees. 


Kretchmer, from his 45 years practical experience 
can tell you how. Write for his “Hints to Begin- 
ners” and his illustrated catalogue. It is FREE ‘or 
the asking. It describes the BEST, practical, up-to- 
date goods, required to make MONEY with BEES 


KRETCHMER MF6. CO., Council Bluffs, la. 
MUSCATINE PRODUCE 60., Muscatine, la 

















boas. 


COTCH COLLIES for sale. Puppies from 
registered stock, of good breeding and from farm 
workers. C. W. Stewart, Clive, lowa. 





ane. 
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Does It Pay to 


DISINFECT 


If more farmers would begin and use a good 
disinfectant and make it a point to do it — 
ularly millions more dollars would be saved. 
It’s one of the little things that count 
success anda better bank account. You can't 
tell when disease is going to strike your stock, 
so be prepared—be assured that contagion 
won't geta foot-hold on your farm by getting 
at once 3 can of 


DIPOLENE 


A 


Sprinkie it all around your barns, sheds, Rens, 
troughs—everywhere that disease might lurk. 
It’s the cheapest stock insurance you can get. 
One gallon makes 100 gallons of solution. As 
® peoek Se it has no equal. One dipping will 
often rid them off all insect pests euch as lice, 
fleas, mites, maggots, etc. And also cure them 
of scab, mange, eczema, and all animal skin 
diseases. Endorsed by leading Agricultural 
Colleges. You are — long chances every 
day you put off it’s use. Don’t wait for loss to 
make you realize this—get a can today. If your 
implement, hardware dealer or druggist can’t 
supply you with Dipolene don’t accept a sub- 
stitute, but write to us and we will see that 
you are supplied promptly. 
MARSHALL OIL CO. 
Dept. C9, Marshalitown, Ia. 





















Remodelled, Handsomely Furnished 
New Throughout 


THE ALBANY 


41st Street and Broadway, New York 

















ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
In the heart of the city. 
500 Rooms. 300 Bath Rooms. 
European Pian. Cuisine Unexcelled. 

Gentlemen's Cafe, Ladies’ Restaurant and 
Moorish Rooms. Popular Prices. 

Plenty of life—but home-like. 

Single Room and Suites with and without Bath. 


$1.00 PER DAY AND UP. 


Send for Booklet. 








ROBERT P. MURPHY. 








The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it remains today the standard treat 
ment, with years of success back of it, 
known to be a cure and guaranteed te 
eure. Don't experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or what else you may_have 
tried—your money back if Fleming’s Lum 

Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan of sell- 
ing, together with exhaustive information 
on ‘Lump Jawand its treatment, is given in 

Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 

Most complete veterinary book ever printed 
to be given away. Durably bound, indexed 
and illustrated. Write us for a free copy. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, . 
211Union Steck Yards, Chicago, Ill. 












ures lam splint, curb, thrush: 
ing offer, good everywhere: $100. for a 
failure where we say it will cure. **Vet~ 

© horse doctor. Write for s eopy. 

,® Tuttle’s Elixir Co.,' 
Middle West Office, C. P. Tuttle, Manages, 
511 EB. 63rd street, 

CEN to write postal for our big 

Free Bicycle ata- 

DO NOT BUY. a bicycle or a pair of 

tires until you learn 

im our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- 

reight, allow 10 Days Free Trial— 

All our new and wonderful propositions with 

FREE for the asking. 
sell a better bicycle for less —— than ap 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
Bic ale write for our Special O 
RES. Coaster-Brakes. tut -wheels and 
nv: ystal today and learn everything. Write it now. 

AD CYCLE CO. Dept. c1isgChicago, [il- 
Don’t break your back and kill you 
horses with a high wheel wagon. 
Electric Handy Wagen. 

It will save you timeand money. A 
li 


c 
colic, founder, distemper, etc. Stand 
erinary Experience” free. 100 
Sopekabenel 
_ Ti Beverly St., Boston, Mase. 
log showing all models at lowest prices. 
roval without a cent deposit, prepay 
catalogues and much valuable information 
WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 
‘ou want to Make Money or Earn a 
fer. 
] sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write 
.\WAGON SENSE 
For comfort’s sake get an 
set of Electric Stee! Wheels wi 


make your old wagon new at small 
cost. Write forcatalogue. Iti#free. 


DON’T RUST FENCE 


v Galvanized so heavily can’t 
a 
, 





otens uing oeel. 
°o nts. a ree 
triel F arm and Poultry 
LEP I PLP LPL PE Fence Catalogue No. 57. 40 
het DA Oo Ee 
SP avalavavavav 


THE WARD FENCE CO. 
Marton, Ind. 
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ROOSEVELT ON THE FARMER 
AND FARMER'S WIFE. 


The president made two significant 
during the last week in 
One was on the railroad prob- 
lem, of which we gave our readers 
the substance in‘our issue-of June 7th. 
The other was on “The Man Who 
Works With His Hands,” delivered at 
the semi-centennial of the founding 
of the Michigan Agricultural College. 
Both these addresses are of especial 
interest the farmer. 

The president began the second ad- 
dress by saying that for at least a 
have been awakening 
to the necessity of additional educa- 
tion beyond that provided by the pub- 
lic school; that the public school has 
heretofore failed to give the training 
which fits a man for the shop or the 
farm, hence often trained the boys 
away from the shop with the result 
that in many of our trades the work- 
men are almost all foreigners. 

He went on to say that there is but 
one person whose welfare is as vital 
to the welfare of the whole country 
as that of the wage earner, the man 
who does the manual labor, and that 
is the farmer; and that if there is one 
lesson taught by history, it is that 
the permanent prosperity of any state 
or nation ultimately depends more 
upon the character of the farmer than 
upon anything else. The farmer grows 
the raw material for the food and 
clothing of all our citizens and sup- 
ports almost half of them. There- 
fore the problem of how the farm 
family can be made less solitary, have 
greater opportunities, more freedom 
from drudgery, more comfort and hap- 
piness, is one of the greatest problems 
of the present day. 

He pointed out that the drift toward 
the city is largely determined by the 
superior social opportunities and the 
greate: vividness and movement of 
city life. Therefore, the problem of 
the farm is as much a problem of at- 
tractiveness as it is a problem of pros- 
perity; just as reading, writing and 
ciphering are the fundamentals but 
not the final ends of education. It is 
important to double the average yield 
of wheat and of corn per acre; but it 
is more important to double the de- 
sirability, comfort, and standing of the 
farmer’s life. 

To this end he urges that farmers 
need to co-operate with one another, 
and to co-operate with the govern- 
ment, which is doing its utmost to aid 
them, and can do so best through 
associations of farmers; that they 
must combine among themselves as 
to the most efficient means of pro- 
tecting their industry from the highly 
organized interests, giving as an ex- 
ample Denmark, where the farmers 
have built up their agricultural re- 
sources in the past twenty-five years 
by various methods of co-operation. 

He held that the object of educa- 
tional institutions was not merely to 
produce a few highly trained scholars, 
but to elevate the general level of 
education; and that the conditions 
that tell for happiness in the home 
are the same in town and in country 

We cannot forbear quoting what he 
says about the farmer’s wife and what 
he styles “‘the best crop of all crops,” 
a crop of children: 

“And most important of all, I want 
to say a special word on behalf of the 
one who is too often the very hardest 
worked laborer on the farm—the farm- 


addresses 
May. 


to 


er’s wife. Reform, like charity, while 

should not end at home, should cer- 
tainly begin there; and the man, 
whether he lives on a farm or in a 
town, who is anxious to see better 
social and economic conditions pre 
vail through the country at large, 
should be exceedingly careful that 


they prevail first as regards his own 
womankind. I emphatically believe 
that for the great majority of women 
the really indispensable industry in 
which they should engage is the in- 
dustry of the home. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course; but exactly as the 
first duty of the normal man is the 
duty of being the home-maker, so the 
first duty of the normal woman is to 
be the home-keeper; and exactly as no 
other learning is as important for the 
average man as the learning which 
will teach him how to make his liveli- 
hood, so no other learning is as im- 
portant for the average woman as the 
learning which will make her a good 
housewife and mother. But this does 
not mean that she should be an over- 
worked drudge. I have hearty sym- 
pathy with the movement to better 
the condition of the average tiller of 
the soil, of the average wage worker, 
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A Model Dairy 
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owned by George M. Kellogg. In 


CAREY’S 


Fire brands, heat, cold, moisture, wind or 
roof will not rot, rust, melt, break nor blo 


structures. It is adapted to flat or 


neat, perfectly moisture-proof, lasting uni 
Write to-day for FREE sample, beautiful 


THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFA 





R. AMERICAN FARMER: The 
Maplewood Dairy, at Pleasant Hi 
other farm buildings, just as handsome as Maplewood, are covered with 
FLEXIBLE 
CEMENT 
It makes the only TIME-PROOF roof—the roof of everlasting life and elasticity. 


Carey's Roofing is unequaled for NEW buildings and adds life to OLD 
be applied over old shingle or metal roofs without expense of removal. 


Carey's Roorinea is composed of our superior grade of woolen felt, our highly tempered 
asphalt cement and strong burlap. Our patent lap covers and protects nail heads and insures a 
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booklet and address of nearest branch office. 


CTURING CO., (Established 1873) 




















FOR $10.00 PAID ON INSPECTION 





You can secure a genuine JONES 5 Ton $45.00 
Wagon Scale , 111 steel trussed levers, brass com- 
plete beam without loose weights, beam box, plat- 
form 14 x 8, for pitor without. Warranted against 
all defects. I,EDWARD F. JONES, personally 
mesin, Send me a postal for my new plan, 


Address only JONES He Pays the Freight. Box423A Binghamton, N. Y. 








and I have an even heartier sympathy 
and applause for the movement which 
is to better the condition of their re- 
spective wives. 

“The best crop is the crop of chil- 
dren; the best products of the farm 
are the men and women raised 
thereon; and the most instructive and 
practical treatises on farming, neces- 
sary though they be, are no more neces- 
sary than the books which teach us 
our duty to our neighbor, and above 
all to the neighbor who is of our own 
household. You young men. and 
women of the agricultural and indus- 
trial colleges and schools—and, for 
that matter, you who go to any col- 
lege or school—must have some time 
for light reading; and there is some 
light reading quite as useful as heavy 
reading, provided, of course, that you 
do not read in a spirit of mere vacuity. 
Aside from the great classics, and 
thinking only of the many healthy and 


stimulating books of the day, it is 
easy to pick out many which can 
really serve as tracts, because they 


possess what many avowed tracts and 
treatises do not, the prime equality of 
being interesting. You will learn the 
root principles of self. help and help- 
fulness toward others from ‘Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,’ just as 
much as from any formal] treatise on 
charity; you will learn as much sound 


social and industrial doctrine from 
Octave Thanet’s stories of farmers 
and wage workers as from avowed 
sociological and economic studies; 
and I cordially recommend the first 
chapter of ‘Aunt Jane of Kentucky’ 
for use as a tract in all families where 
the men folks tend to selfish or 
thoughtless or overbearing disregard 


of the rights of their womenkind. 


“Do not misunderstand me. I have 
not the slightest sympathy with those 
hysterical and foolish creatures who 
wish women to attain to easy lives by 
shirking their duties. I have as hearty 
a contempt for the woman who shirks 
her duty of bearing and rearing the 
children, of doing her full housewife’s 
work, as I have for the man who is 
an idler, who shirks his duty of earn- 
ing a living for himself and for his 
household, or who is selfish or brutal 
toward his wife and children. I be- 
lieve in the happiness that comes from 
the performance of duty, not from the 
avoidance of duty. But I believe also 
in trying, each of us, as strength is 
given us, to bear one another’s bur- 
dens; and this especially in our own 
homes. No outside training, no co- 
operation, no government aid or direc- 
tion can take the place of a strong 
and upright character; of goodness of 
heart combined with clearness of 
head, and that strength and tough- 
ness of fiber necessary to wring suc- 
cess from a rough work-a-day world. 
Nothing outside of home can take the 
place of home. The school is an in- 
valuable adjunct to the home, but it is 
a wretched substitute for it. The 
family relation is the most funda- 
mental, the most important of all re- 
lations. No leader in church or state, 
in science or art or industry, however 
great his achievement, does work 
which compares in importance with 
that of the father and the mother, 
‘who are the first of sovereigns and 
the most divine of priests.’ ” 


Not in Minnesota and North Dakota 
alone, but everywhere, the pure food laws 
approve Hunt's Perfect Baking Powder, 
because it is pure, efficient, and of high 
quality. 

















ELECTRIC HANDY WAGONS IN 
Sou 


TH AFRICA. 


The photograph which we reproduce 
herewith illustrates the use of the Elec- 
tric Handy wagon fitted with broad-tired 
Electric steel wheels in South Africa. 
It tells a story in itself of the strength 
of these wheels, as the house which is 


mounted on the wagon is long and broad 
as well as high. It is said that no coun- 
try is harder on a wagon than South 
Africa, and it has been quite a problem 
to secure a wagon that would stand the 
climate. The manufacturers of Electric 





steel wheels have had very satisfactory 


South Africa, 


results with their wagons in 
as the Electric wagons are of unusual 
strength. The spokes are hot riveted in 
the broad tire and cast solid in the hub 
so that there can be no drying apart or 
working loose. As we have previously 
pointed out, the Electric steel wheels are 
made to fit any wagon, old running gears 
being often used. They enable the farmer 
to convert his ordinary wagon into a 
low-down, broad-tired wagon by_ simply 


changing the wheels. The Electri« 
Wheel Company will be pleased to send 
their catalogue giving full particulars 


concerning their wagons to any of our 
readers upon request. All that is neces- 
sary to secure it is a postal card request, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


754 


Hearts and Homes 


“This department fs conducted by Mrs, Henny 
WALLACE, Des Moines, lowa, who invites contribu- 
tions from all of ite readers. 











Plain dresses always look best on 
children if properly made and fitted. 
For the four and five-year-olds a plain 
yoke with the skirt gathered onto it is 
neat, as are also full waists and full, 
gathered skirts, Embroidery and in- 
sertion make good trimming for linen, 
swiss or cambric dresses, and wear 
much better than lace. 


cncourage children in their efforts 
to help when the mother is ill. Often 
things go wrong; the toast burns and 
the coffee boils till it is bitter; but 
don’t find fault. Show that the effort 
made has been appreciated and praise 
them instead of scolding. 


A tent makes a fine play house for 
the children. If set in the shade of 
a tree and the sides are opened the 
older ones can also enjoy it, and add 
to the pleasure of the little ones by 
their presence. 


REMEDY FOR ANTS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Will you please ask your readers 


to give some way of driving black 
ants away from pantries and cup- 
boards. They are causing us a good 


deal of bother.” 

We will be glad to hear from any 
readers who have discovered an effect 
ive remedy for this trouble. 


HOMES FOR BOYS ON IOWA 
FARMS. 


Lunbeck, State Agent 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, Davenport, 
Iowa, writes that she would like to 
hear from about twenty to twenty-five 
first-class Iowa families who have 
good homes to give to little boys be- 
tween the ages of four and twelve 
years. The institution also has a few 
girls who may be placed in approved 


Miss Clare 


families. No children are sent outside 
of the state of Iowa. Further infor 


mation can be obtained by writing 


Miss Lunbeck. 


CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS. 


How to answer an inquisitive child 
has so many sides that each mother 
will have to judge for herself. TIllus- 
trations from nature may afford some 
help. Mothers cannot be too careful 
in answering the many and often try- 


ing questions of their little ones. 
Never reply impatiently and _ send 
them away with hurt feelings and 


aching hearts. 

Only yesterday I heard a woman of 
middle age say: “When a child I was 
always asking questions. I can never 
forget one day when my mother was 
busy and tired, as I realize now, and 
she sent me off, saying, ‘Marie, if you 
ask another question I shall spank you 
and send you to-bed.’ I ran into the 
garden and threw myself down in the 
shadow of a rose bush and cried my 
self to sleep. I was awakened by an 


older sister, who exclaimed: ‘Why, 
Marie! Why did you go there? The 
bugs might have crept in your ear 
and down your back.’ I replied, 
‘Mamma told me to go away, and I 
didn’t care if I died.’ -I never again 
asked a question without first study- 
ing my mother’s face to see if she 


looked pleasant. I never felt just the 
same toward her; a feeling of fear 
was combined with my love for her.” 

Be careful, then, mothers, fathers, 
and all others who have charge of lit- 
tle children, that you do your full duty 
toward them and do not hurt them 
needlessly. 


THE OLD SUMMER KITCHEN, 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Before this many women will have 
moved to their summer kitchens. 
Some are so anxious to begin cooking 
in the summer kitchen that they will 


begin before the weather is warm 
enough, unless the husband objects 
strongly enough. They will work for 
days cleaning up the old building, 
whitewashing, cleaning up the old 
stove with cracked lids and broken 


legs, often fit only for the junk pile, 
washing windows and putting up 
screens. They will put up a box for 


a cupboard, with calico curtains. 
Often the floor is so poor that rats 
and mice can get it, and so the house- 
keeper must carry every bit of food 
to the house every evening. She must 
walk forty feet to get to her kitchen, 
and the meals must be served in the 











Sometimes the roof is leaky 
go that the materials for baking must 


house, 


be kept in the pantry, and she must 
run back and forth on baking day. 
Yet she thinks with pride that she 
is taking it-easy during the hot 
weather. Does she? She takes count- 
less extra steps, endures the discom- 
fort of a smoky old stove, fights flies 
and bugs and mice, and must keep 
an eye on the family cat, as there are 
sot many hiding places in the old 
kitehen. She misses the telephone 
calls half the time. There is no ropm 
for an easy chair, so she must rest 
on an old stool. She must see that 
the fire is out every night, for fear of 
burning down the buildings. Most of 
these kitchens are not well lighted. 
So on dark and rainy days cooking is 
guess work. Canning fruit is a danger- 
ous undertaking on account of files 
and bugs, for it is impossible to keep 
all the fruit covered all the time. 
Summer kitchens are well enough 
for wash days and soap making. It 
is the delusive idea that they are 
cooler that lures women to their sum- 
mer kitchens. Stay in your comfort- 


able kitchen, save your strength, and 
you will have more comfort in hot 
weather, MRS. W. B. 


VACATIONS PAY. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

It is foolish for a doctor to prescribe 
a sea voyage for a person who cannot 
afford street car fare. It is about 
equally absurd to taik about a vaca- 
tion to the men and women who are 
firmly anchored to the farm and its 
ceaseless duties. The vacation may 
be planned in good faith to its veriest 
details, but too often it comes short 
of materialization. A thousand ex- 
cuses rise up to put a veto on the 
matter. How they do multiply, those 
excuses! “Can’t afford it; farm not 
all paid for; can’t trust the stock to 
hired help; afraid the children will 
get sick if left alone; so much trouble 
to get ready,” etc., etc. 

So many persons are disposed to re- 
gard a vacation, or “visit,” as we all 
used to call it, as a luxury pure and 
simple, and that the time and money 
thus spent can bring no adequate re- 
turn. Now I would ask you to look 
at this matter in a different way, and 
to regard a little vacation as a duty 
you owe yourself. We should all teach 
and practice economy, but there are 
times when we should loosen up a 
little. Your mental and physical life 
depend somewhat upon the amount of 
recreation and change ydu can get 
absorbed into it. Remember that 
monotony kills, and where do we find 
things more on a monotonous dead 
level than on remotely situated farms? 
It is true the telephone and daily mail 
have helped to relieve this condition, 
but they have not obliterated it. On 
the farm we may inform ourselves, 
but we are somewhat out of touch 
with the throbbing pulse of the world. 
We must get variety into our lives, 
must see people and things, or we 
stagnate both mentally and physically. 

These remarks are more especially 
intended for the woman on the farm, 
for the man by his avocation meets 
and mingles with more people than 
does his wife. The faithful housewife 
is the great care-taker on the farm, 
first mainly as a matter of duty and 
next as a matter of choice. She has 
the stay-at-home habit established in 
the course of time and “Pa” and the 
others come to regard it as a matter 
of course that it is useless to ask 
“Ma” to go anywhere. Perhaps she is 
half in the notion at times of going 
away more, but somehow no one ever 
asks her to do so. It is said that the 
woman of thirty on the farm looks 
as old as her urban sister of forty. 
Why? The town woman gets more 
variety into her life, sees more people, 
and on the whole has a wider range of 
experiences, all of which stand off 
“crowfeet” and the other advance 
guards of time. On casual thought it 
would seem that women on the farm 
where natural conditions are so favor- 
able ought to retain their health and 
beauty better than any other class. 
However, facts do not substantiate 
this. There is much fiction about the 
healthfulness of farm life as it is 
lived. It ought to be the ideal life, 
but too often it is not. 

Then take a little vacation if it be 
at all possible. Get more variety into 
your life. “Chirk up” a bit. Use good 
taste, of course, but do not imagine 
yourself too old for that frock or hat. 
Think young thoughts. Do not try to 
acquire a matronly sedateness and re- 
serve. If you are “afflicted” in this 
way it would be well to practice doing 
a few foolish and flippant things. 

But the vacation: If it is impossi- 
ble to go off for a few days or weeks 
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take an occasional day off. Go off and 
forget your work and your troubles for 
a little while. Go visiting, attend a 
picnic or fair, go to the city for a 
day, do something entirely different 
from what you are accustomed to do 
every day. Take a whole vacation if 
you can, but if this is out of the ques- 
tion, take as much of one as you can. 
tet new ideas, new experiences, form 
new acquaintances, and you will live 
the longer and better for having done 
so, W. T. MARRS, M. D. 


A WORLD OF TRUTH. 


Hearts and Homes: 

So much has been said in regard 
to “Happy Wife,” some doubting, 
others believing. After all has been 


said it can be summed up in this way: 
The amount of work accomplished 
and the leisure the farmer’s wife has 
each day depends on circumstances 
and conventences. A new house re- 
quires but little work to keep it clean 
and in order; an old one has to be 
gone over every day to have a bright 
and cheery appearance. 

If those around you—husband, chil- 
dren, and hired men—each contribute 
toward keeping the house in order it 
helps to make a happy wife. It’s so 
very easy to drop hats, coats, etc., just 
any old place, and if the wife wishes 
everything tidy it requires time and 


extra steps to hang everything in 
place. Its just as easy for each one, 
children and all, to have hooks or 


nails for clothing, and hang things up. 
Then, too, it’s so easy for the men 
folks to bring in a bundle of papers, 


letters, etc., and then throw scraps 
of paper, letters, a few burned 
matches, and ashes from their pipes 


Were any of 
of so many news- 
that you are al- 


or cigar on the floor. 
you ever so tired 
paper lying around 
most forced to say you wish no more 
could be published? Well, if the men 
folks had a paper-rack and put their 
papers in it that would save time and 
steps to the wife and aid her in keep- 
ing the house ready for inspection. 
Again, the men may sit up till late 
reading and then retire, leaving the 
chairs in the middle of the room, and 
if one is called to the door or ’phone 
in the middle of the night the result 
is a skinned shin or a broken toe. Or 
must wife stay up till the rest are in 


bed then pick up papers, put back 
chairs, shoes, etc.? 
Husbands, how easy to contribute 


your mite toward keeping the house 


clean! Most men like to see a nice 
clean house, but the majority of the 
farmers think it requires too much 


time to take off their boots and put 
on slippers when they come into the 
house and thus aid in making the 
work light. Many men do not know 
that there’s nothing so restful as to 
kick off hot, dirty boots and slip into 
nice, cool slippers, and wife rests, too, 
when she doesn’t have to sweep up 
all that dirt. 

Again, it’s so easy for the men to 
set the milk-pail in the biggest puddle 
of water and mud in the lot and then 
wifey must scour and clean, which re- 
quires extra work. It’s so easy for 
men folks to go to the field and leave 
nothing to burn and leave wifey to 
pick up cobs and wood—the barn yard 
or granary is near, the grove close by, 
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of course; all one bes to do is go get 
it, which requires time. Some farm 
ers’ wives do not have this to con 
tend with, but the majority do. So | 
might speak of many things in wh 
men folks could contribute tl 
“mite” without any appreciable 

to themselves. 

A woman with pronounced taste? 
for order and neatness and with few 
helps or conveniences is forced int 
unceasing labor and does not have t 
time to read and rest and visit thal 
she otherwise would have. The li 
annoyances of life make us fret! 
and many times it is difficult to 
on the sunny side and take tim 
be attractive and get the pleasure 
of life to which we are entitled 

LUCINDA 





To Hearts and Homes: 

Last fall you printed a number! 
recipes for canning corn which ! 
preciated very much, Could you 
give recipes for canning string bea! 
and peas? 

Your paper is such a help to 
We have bound the past two yeurs 
papers, and as this is our third yea 
of farm life together we feel we ha 
learned a great deal. 

MRS. W. J. B 


é 








Madam, if y you are a good cook yo 
appreciate Hunt's Perfect Baking Pow: 
if vou are learning to be a good coo kK, 
will help. 
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ABSTINENCE FOR THE SAKE OF 
OTHERS. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for June 30, 1907.—I Corinthians 
10: 23-33.) 

“All things are lawful, but not all 
things are expedient. All things are 
lawful; but not all things edify. (24) 
Let no man seek his own, but each 
his neighbor’s good. (25) Whatsoever 
is sold in the shambles, eat, asking 
no question for conscience’s sake; 
(26) for the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof. 
them that believe not biddeth you to 
a feast, and ye are disposed to go; 
whatsoever is set before you, eat, ask- 
ing no question for conscience’s sake. 
(28) But if any man say unto you, 
This hath been offered in sacrifice, 
eat not, for his sake that showed it, 
and for conscience’s sake: (29) con- 
science, I say, not thine own, but the 
other’s; for why is thy liberty judged 
by another conscience? (30) If I par- 
take with thankfulness, why am I 
evil spoken of for that for which I 
give thanks? (31) Whether therefore 
ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do 
do all to the glory of God. (32) Give 
no occasion of stumbling, either to 
Jews, or to Greeks, or to the church 
of God: (33) even as I also please 
all men in all things, not seeking 
mine own profit, but the profit of the 
many, that they may be saved.” 

The city of Corinth was situated on 
the narrow neck of land which sepa- 
rates the Peloponnesus or Peninsula 
of Greece from the main land, with 
a harbor on the one sea about eight 
miles on one side and on the other a 
mile and a half to two miles. On ac 
count of the dangers of navigation in 
passing around the peninsula, the 
great bulk of the trade between Rome 
and the eastern Mediterranean was 
obliged to pass through this city. 
Hence it became a great commercial 
emporium, having the same relation to 
Athens, the educational and literary 
center of Greece, that Glasgow has 
to Edinburgh, or New York to Boston. 
Like all great commercial centers, it 
had an exceedingly mixed population 
The government was Roman, and 
hence there would be the dominating 
Roman element with its pride, ambi- 
tion, and love of power. The great 
bulk of the population was in all prob- 
ability Grecian, of which there would 
be two distinct classes—the educated 
Greek, imbuedsywiG@fhe philosophy of 
Alexandria, which was an attempt to 
combine Judaism and Greek philoso- 
phy; and the common people, who 
would be largely idolaters. The third 
class was the Jews, then, as now, the 
great merchants of the world, and 
found in those days in every great 
center of trade and traffic, 

Naturally, the newly founded Chris- 
tian church in Corinth would embrace 
all these different classes of popula 
tion; and hence we should not be sur 
prised that there were divisions among 
them. Nor should we be surprised to 


(27) If one of 
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there 


find that were very serious 
heresies and abuses. In the nature of 
things it could not be otherwise. 

It is in their application of the great 
fundamental principles of Christianity 
to the different classes and conditions 
of people that the great value of the 
espisties to the Corinthians lie. Nat- 
urally the Jew would be disposed to 
require from all members of the 
church, whatever may have been their 
previous condition, strict conformity 
to Jewish ideas. The question that 
had been solved at Jerusalem some 
years before, whether a man must 
needs be a Jew in his ideas and mode 
of life in order to be a Christian, came 


very nearly wrecking the early Chris- 
tian church. The council at Jeru- 
salem, however, decided adversely to 


this Jewish conception and that no 
greater burden should be placed upon 
the Gentile converts than that they 
should “abstain from things sacrificed 
to idols, and from blood, and from 
things strangled, and from fornica- 
tion.” (Acts 15:29.) 

While this question was thus author- 
itatively settled, serious difficulties 
would arise in the application of the 
principles thus laid down, In the 
verses immediately preceding the les- 
son and also in chapter eight we find 
the apostle dealing with this phase 
of the question. There were many in 
the church who believed that an idol 
was not anything more than the gold, 
silver, wood, or stone of which it was 
made, and that things sacrificed to it 
would not mean anything, and that 
therefore they were at perfect liberty 
to go into an idol temple and sit down 
to an idol feast. In the verses pre- 
ceding the lesson Paul tells them that 
they must not do that, because the 
worshippers of that idol really believe 
that an idol is something and that the 
sacrifice means something; that the 
sacrifices are offered to demons repre- 
sented by the idol; that they must 
understand that the Christians and 
the people of the world are entirely 
distinct, and that they cannot sit at 
the Lord’s table and also sit at meat 
in an idol’s temple. 

Paul took the ground that all things 
were lawful for him. Paul himself 
could see nothing in an idol nor in 
things sacrificed to idols, but he saw 
a great deal in the influence that his 
actions might haye upon others. 
Hence, while all things were lawful, 
while he insisted to the fullest extent 
on his Christian liberty, all things 
were not expedient; not expedient be- 
cause they did not tend to build up 
character in the persons by whom he 
was surrounded. 

Then he lays down in the twenty- 
fourth verse the guiding principle of 
his life, which should be the guiding 
principle of every Christian’s life: 
“Let no man seek his own, but each 
his neighbor’s good. (The word 
“wealth” used in the old English ver- 
sion originally meant well-being, but 
has degenerated in our modern days 
because of the tendency of men to 
consider the money or property which 
we call wealth the chief aim of exist- 
ence.) Therefore, he says that in 
carrying out this fundamental princi- 
ple of Christianity they are at liberty 
to buy whatever kind of meat is sold 
in the market. It is offered in a public 
place for sale, and whether it has been 
offered to idols before slaughtering or 
afterwards is not their affair. They 
were not under any obligation to ask 
any questions. “The earth is the 
Lord’s” and everything in it has a 
good purpose and was given for the 
well-being of God’s children. . How- 
ever, if some of their friends that are 
not Christians invite them to dine, 
and they are disposed to go and meet 
with them on friendly terms and have 
fellowship with them in the ordinary 
intercourse of life, they should eat 
what is set before them. He says: It 
may have been offered to idols, or it 
may not. That is no concern of yours 
whatever. It is one of the things that 
you don’t need to know. Don’t ask 
your heathen friend whether this 
piece of meat was sacrificed to an ido] 
or presented at the altar before 
slaughter. That don’t help it any, and 
since you don’t know anything about 
it. it don’t hurt it any. Meat is given 
for the good of God’s children; hence 
ask no questions. If during the course 
of the meal, however, this heathen 
friend of yours says: “This meat has 
been offered in sacrifice unto an idol,” 
then for the sake of your influence 
upon this heathen friend of yours, 
abstain from eating it. There is noth- 











ing wrong in eating meat, but if you 
eat the meat, this friend of yours, 
being a believer in idols and believing 
that there is reality in idol worship 
and that this offering has a deep, shall 
we say, spiritual, meaning, then for 
the sake of this heathen friend, don’t 
eat it. You would be regarded by him 
as having sacrificed one of the funda- 
mental principles of your religion. 
Therefore your duty to God requires 
that you abstain. 

In other words, abstinence is re- 
quired only when it is shown me that 
by partaking I should wound the con- 
science of the simplest; for otherwise, 
why am I to be restrained in my free- 
dom in thankfully using the bounty of 
God’s providence, by the censorious- 
ness of evil speaking of others? Why 
should you ever use your liberty so as 
to incur censure? 

Paul teaches the same doctrine in 
Romans 14:20-28: “Overthrow not for 
meat’s sake the work of God. All 
things indeed are clean; howbeit it is 
evil for that man who eateth with 
offence? It is good not to eat flesh, 
nor to drink wine, nor to do anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth. The 
faith which thou hast, have thou to 
thyself before God.” Don’t eat any- 
thing about which you have any doubt. 
If with thanks I am a partaker of the 
good things of God’s providence, why 
should I partake of them in such a 
way that I shall be evil spoken of? 
(Verse 30.) 

His conclusion is that whether we 
eat or drink, or whatever we do, do 
all to the glory of God. That is, our 
lives must be so ordered before men 
of all classes, in view, whether of 
education or lack of education, in view 
even of the prejudices of men, what- 
soever ye do, do it according to your 
best ability with the single object in 
mind of helping them, of building up 
character, of leading them to fashion 
their lives after the type of Jesus our 
Lord. 

To these Corinthians he _ says: 
There are three classes among you. 
There are Jews who do not believe in 
Christianity, who do not yet believe 
in Jesus of Nazareth, but who are 
yet striving, as I did once, to fashion 
their lives conscientiously according 
to what they believe to be the will of 
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God, There are the Gentiles, the 
heathen who have never heard of 
Moses or the prophets, but are steeped 
in idolatry. Then there is the church 
of God, made up of Jew, Gentile, of 
the Greek and Roman, of all degrees 
of intelligence and education. It Is 
your duty to so conduct your lives 
that you will not give any of these 
occasion to think less of you or of 
your Master, or through your example 
fall into sinful habits, or to lose that 
power of conscience which is given 
to guide and control. 

Then in the last verse of the lesson 
he points to his own example: In 
asking you to do this I simply ask 
you to do what I am trying to do my- 
self. I endeavor to be all things to 
all men that I may help them in their 
Christian life. (See chapter, 9: 20-23.) 
Unto the Jews I became as a Jew, 
that is, I observed Jewish customs, 
that I might gain Jews, To them that 
are under the law (Jewish proselites 
or converts to Christianity who still 
believe the Jewish law binding) as 
under the law, that I might gain, and 
edify this class of Christians. To 
them that are without the law I live 
on their plane, being not without the 
law to God, but under the law to 
Christ, To the weak (the class to 
which he referred in chapter 8:12) 
who might be tempted to eat things 
offered to idols, if they saw me sit at 
meat at an Idol's table, I became weak, 
in order that I might gain this class 
of people. In short, he gays, I am 
become all things to all men, that I 
may by all means save some. There- 
fore, I am not seeking my own profit. 
but the profit of all kinds of people 
with whom I come in contact, in order 
that they may be saved. Therefore I 
ask you to be imitators of me, even 
as I also am of Christ. (Chapter 11;1,) 





ROUND-TRIP a8, PACIFIC COAST 
EXCURSION. 


Poy my to Be pee 16, the Minneapolis 

St, Louis Railroad will sell round-trip 
cuemnee tickets to Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, and Vancouver for $64.80, On 
account of the Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention at Seattle the rate will be $54.00 
to Puget vy. ~ points. Tickets on sale 
June 20th to July 12th, return limit Sep- 


tember 16th, if tly ‘higher rate to re- 
turn through ¢ pe ABs eg 4 in- 
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Mr. Edison says: 





1907 model Phonograph for free trial =eee 
Try the new 1907 model Edison in your own ho 


nothing for the free trial. 


airs sung by 


M th’ now buys a gen- 
a on sine 1907 model 
Edison outfit including one dozen 
genuine Edison gold moulded re- 

cords. Tue finest improved 1907 model Edl- 
son onttit only 63.504 month. And at reck- 
bottom price Do matter whether you send 
in fuil or pay on our easiest terma, 


F Ca h in full: So many cash pug- 
or Ss chasersare getiing the ees—su 
finest Edison outfits on free trial that we 


ore obliged to announce again that Mr, 
Edison allows no discount for cash. We 


TRADE MARK @eoupon 
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**I want to see a Phonograph in every Annie home.’ 


WON NDERFU i. 


Edison Phonograph Offer 


HILE this offer lasts we will send to any reader of this paper a Genuine Edison new style 
our own home—a t:ial lasting two days to a week. 
me. Thenif you do not want to keep this won- 
derful instrument, you may send it back to us at our expense ond we charge you absolutely 
If you like the instrument with ite marvelous variations of enter- 
tainment, including the latest popular songs, side splitting minstrel dialogs, 
’ the greatest artists, its dreamy waltzes an 
elocutionary recitals, you may keep the instrument and send either cash jn fy)! or the emall- 
est monthly payments at the surprising rock-bottom prices on the finest Edison outfits. 


Edison pelanes 


item 
the fines Edison outfits, 
Remember you anab- 
solutely free trial and 


have already given those who buy on easy caneend either cash Without any obligations on 

payments the lowest possible priceandwe in full or easy me please send me free, prepaid. 

must treat all the Edison customers eiike. monthly payments your Edjson Siinlos, Baics Edison poster 
: and catalog of Edison 
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Free Concerts! 


At any time you wish you can have 
a free concert in your own home— 
not a concert of one instrument 
or voice alone, but a concert of 
band and orchestra music, 
vocal solos, grand opera as 
well as comic opera — ary: 
thing you like. The world’s 
greatest artists are at your 
command if you own a new 
1907 model Edison Phono- 
graph, and you don't have to 
pay fancy prices for aone night's 
entertainment, but can have 
free concerts as often as 
you desire, 
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Because Y 
Need 
The Money 


It’s your business and if you don’t 
attend to it, who will? You cannot 
afford to keep cowsforfun. That isn’t 
business, and, furthermore, it isn’ 
necessary. There is money in cow 
keeping [f you go at it right; and be- 


sides there is more funin going at it 
right than there is in staying wrong. 


You need a Tubular Cream Sepa- 
rator because “* will make money for 
you; because it saves labor; because 

t saves time; because it means all the 
difference between cow profits and 
cow losses. 

Look into this matter; see what a 
Tubular will do for you and buy one 
because you need it. 

_. How would you like our book 
‘Business Dairying’ and our catalog 
B. 175 both free. rite for them. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can, Chicago, lil. 





The Illinois Gets ALL 
the Butterfat £9,230" 


its way and a BIG PROFIT on Top of That. 


fio butterfat gets away from the Tllinols! 

te wonderful Turbine Disc Bowl is built on the 

right principle. It skims any density of cream 

desired. Gets rich, smooth CREAM—not froth. 
ts use insures better quality and greater quan- 

tity of butter. Clean skimming and easy turn- 

ing GUARANTEED, 


\The ILLINOISG 
Dairy Separator 9 
is built much heavier and = 
stronger than others—to last @ \pusme/ 
lifetime. Has convenient low Bf 
down supply can. Runs easy, 
without ‘‘trembling.’’ Quick 
and easy to start and stop. 
Thousands in use for years 
—all giving splendid satia- 
faction. rite at once for 


LARCE FREE 
CATALOGUE 


and name of nenrest owner 
of an ILLINOIS, 


American Hardware Co. 
Dept. 9. Ottawa, Ill. ¢ 



















CATTLE 
INSTRUMENTS 


Pilling Milk Fever Outfit for air 
treatment recommended by United 
States Agriculttral Department, 
rice 83. Silver Milk Tubes 50c; Teat 
istoury $1 50; Teat Opener 75c; Cat- 
tle Trocar for Bloat 81.50; Capon 
Tools, Poultry Instruments, Horse 
and Cattle Syringes. All Pilling in- 
struments are fine quality—none bet- 
ter. We send full directions with 
each. Write for catalogue; it's free. 


GEO. P. PILLING & SON, 











peered ty . 

Kills Every Fly It Strikes. Keeps allinsect pests 
off cows in pasture longer than any imitation. Absolutely 
harmless. Curesall sores. Used since 188s. Kills Mee 
and mites. If dealer offers substitute, send us $1 for 
improved 3-tube Sprayer and enough SHOO-FLY to pro- 
tect eoo cows. OF returned if cows not protected. 


Name e¢ office. Free booklet. 
Bhoo- Mfg. Ce., 1003 Fairmount Ave., P Pa. 
@ Editor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is O. K. 


EVERY FARMER 
CAN BUY 
A MINNEAPOLIS 


IL 


And when he does he will 
find it the best investment 
he ever made. Ours ts the 
most satiefactory Silo made 
and differs from all others. 
Short panels locked into up- 
right posts insures greatest 
strength, tightness and dura- 
bility. 

Five years with satisfied 
users proves our claims. 
Send for further description 
and prices before you buy. 


Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Patents Send sketch or model of 
nvention for FREE opinion 

Orwig& Lane.Crocker | as to patentability. 

Bik, Des Moines, lowa Ref.—Wallaces’ Farmer. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Dairy. 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence tothisdepartment. Questions concerning dairy 
management wil! be cheerfully answered. 
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THE DIFFERENCE IN COWS. 

We have been telling our readers, 
lo, these many years, that in all prob- 
ability about one-third of their cows 
are eating their heads off and giving 
no return, about another one-third are 
paying expenses, and the remaining 
one-third are making them _ good 
money. The difficulty lies in deter- 
mining which one-third is making the 
money, which paying only for their 
feed, and which eating up the profits 
of those that make good money, much 
as the lean cows that Pharaoh saw 
in his dream eating up the good cows. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of 
getting farmers to get acquainted 
with their cows is the conviction that 
most farmers have that they “know 
a good cow when they see her.” 
Possibly they do sometimes, but the 
man who can tell a first-class cow 
when he sees her is very rare, not 
one in a hundred. Of course, they do 
not believe it. The farmer will say: 
Haven’t I kept cows all my life? 
Haven't I milked them? Don’t I know 
more about them than you do? 

The only way we can convince 
these people is to persuade them to 
test their cows. Unless the farmer 
has faith enough in our views to test 
his cows there is no possibility of con- 
vincing him. We have never yet 
known a man who bought a pair of 
scales and a Babcock test and tested 
his cows one summer, who was not 
fully convinced of the statement that 
a certain per cent of his cows, usu- 
ally about one-third, are good for noth- 
ing but manure factories; that an- 
other one-third pay only for their feed, 
and that the profit of the herd comes 
from the remaining one-third. Of 
course the proportions are not ex- 
actly expressed by the fractions above 
mentioned, but our readers will un- 
derstand what we mean. 

If we could persuade one of our 
readers in every township in our ter- 
ritory to test his cows for one season 
and report the test to Wallaces’ 
Farmer, it would make a summary 
that would astonish the public. It is 
not difficult to make this test. The 
Babcock test costs but a few dollars. 
There should be a pair of scales on 
the farm anyhow. Paper and lead 
pencils are cheap. The main thing is 
to get the farmer to take the time 
to get acquainted with his cows in 
this way. Yet there is no time spent 
on the farm which will pay him as 
much good money per hour as the 
time spent in an investigation of this 
kind. 

The dairy papers are full of reports 
of a census being taken now in one 
state, now in another. The experi- 
ment stations have made tests over 
and over again. The same result is 
obtained whether the census is taken 
in New Hampshire or Ohio or Minne- 
sota or Iowa or Nebraska or Kansas 
or Misseuri or Illinois. Until we 
make these tests and determine the 
butter potency of our cows we are not 
dairying to any good purpose, but sim- 
ply “going it blind” and trusting to 
luck. 

To illustrate the difference between 
the capacity of various cows we turn 
to the report of the Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station herd for the year 1905-6. 
There were thirty cows in this herd. 
representing various breeds—the Red 
Poll, Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein, 
Short-horn, Brown Swiss, and various 
grades of each. 

An accurate account was kept of the 
different feeds consumed and the mar- 
ket values of these different feeds at 
the time. Butter is figured at 20 
cents per pound, skim-milk at 15 
cents per 100 pounds, alfalfa hay at 
$12 per ton, clover hay at $8 per ton, 
pasture for the season at $4.50 per 
cow, wheat bran at 75 cents per 100 
pounds, and so on. These prices are 
fair and reasonable, but a little higher 
than the average prices on the farms 
in the country. 

The yield of these cows varied from 
525 pounds of butter by a Red Poll, 
502 by a Holstein, to 161 by a thirteen- 
year-old Short-horn which had in pre- 
vious years made a large profit in the 
herd. The value of the products 
ranged from $118.55 down to $36.59. 
The cost of feed for the best cow was 
$48.74, the net profit $69.81. The cost 
of feed of the poorest cow was $24.73, 
the net profit $11.85. The average 
yield of the entire herd of thirty cows 
was 354 pounds of butter per head, 
twice the yield of the average cow in 


| the western farm herd. The average 
} value of products was $79.61, average 
cost of feed $38.41, and average net 
profit $41.20. 

This herd is kept for experimental 
purposes, largely for determining the 
value of the different breeds; but the 
range in the product and value and 
net profits is not greatly different in 
proportion from the herds kept on the 
average farm. 

It costs nearly 150 pounds of butter 
to keep a cow and pay the price of 
the feed in the nearest market. 
Where a cow gives 250 pounds there 
is a profit of nearly $20 a year, plus 
the calf; and very frequently a cow 
that gives a high yield does not cost 
any more for keep than the cow that 
gives a poor yield. There has been 
a great deal of good money in dairy- 
ing in the western states, but not 
nearly so much as there will be in the 
future when farmers learn how to get 
acquainted with their cows, separate 
the precious from the vile, the paying 
boarders from the dead beats. 

After we have made this first step 
and ascertained the capacity of cows 
to give profit, the next important step 
is to feed these cows for the purpose 
of increasing the profit. There are a 
great many naturally good cows that 
do not yield a profit simply because 
they are not properly fed. As popula- 
tion increases and as wealth increases 
butter will command higher and still 
higher prices and the profits of dairy- 
ing will increase. It is the time now 
for every farmer who expects to make 
money in this line to get acquainted 
witn his cows, just as he gets ac- 
quainted with the machine on the 
farm, for after all the cow is simply 
a machine. It is important first to 
get a good machine and then to know 
how to run it to the best advantage; 
otherwise we cannot expect to make 
money in handling cows or any other 


machine. 





COST VS. VALUE OF A GOOD 
DAIRY SIRE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
A few poor cows may do little per- 
manent harm to the dairy herd but a 
poor sire will do untold damage. Fre- 
quently dairymen hold the penny so 
close to the eye it is impossible to 
see the dollar a little farther off, and 
this is just what a man is doing who 
has a good dairy herd of grade cows 
and thinks he is economizing by buy- 
ing a poor or even common sire. 

If the good pure bred sire improves 
the milking capacity of his daughters 
only one and one-half pounds of milk 
at a milking, above the production of 
their dams, this would mean an in- 
crease of 900 pounds of milk for the 
ten months or 300 days an ordinary 
cow should give milk. The daughter 
would also be a much more persistent 
milker, that is, would give milk for 
a longer time in the year, and she 
would regain her flow of milk better 
after an unavoidable shortage of feed 
as in a summer drouth. These daugh- 
ters may certainly be credited with 
1,000 pounds more milk per year than 
their dams produced. At the low esti- 
mate of $1 per 100 pounds this 
extra amount of milk would be worth 
$10 per year. The average cow is a 
good producer for at least six years, 
or until she is eight years old. It 
will on the average be four years after 
purchasing the sire before his first 
daughters will have brought in the 
first extra $10. Eight dollars and 
twenty-three cents kept at compound 
interest for these four years at 5 per 
cent will equal $10, so the daughter’s 
improvement or increase of income 
the first year is worth $8.23 at the time 
her s're is purchased. The cash value 
of the daughter’s improvement (in- 
herited from the sire) figured in the 
same way for each of the six years 
she gives milk is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

Improvement first year......... $ 8. 
Improvement second year ...... 7 
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The best summer investment 
any dairy farmer ever made 
is a 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Its use means profit and 
satisfaction combined. 


Send for 1907 Catalogue. 


Tue De Lava Separator Go. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 74 Cortiand Street 








CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Improvement third year ........ 7.46 
Improvement fourth year ...... 3.33 
Improvement fifth year......... 6.77 
Improvement sixth year ........ 6.45 
Improvement for six years..... $43.85 


The total increased income of a cow 
over her dam by having a good sire 
is therefore $43.85. 

In an ordinary dairy herd of thirty- 
five to forty cows an average of seven- 
teen heifers per year should be ob- 
tained, and twelve of these should be 
worth raising, making it easily possi- 
ble for a bull to earn twelve times 
$43.85, or $526 per year. This would 
amount to $1,578 in the three years 
that a bull is ordinarily kept in 
service. 

Cost of providing every heifer one 
good parent: 
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Value at end of three years............. 0... cece ucccucuce 


Total expense, three yearsS............... ccc cece cece cee $32 


Interest, three years, 5 per DADE: «, sceacucd-eckecbanekoanes 
Cost of keeping three years............. 0. cc cece ccc cecece 
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Considering the male calves as 
worth no more than if sired by a 
scrub, it would then cost. $36 to pro 
vide one good pure bred parent for 
the twelve heifer calves which are 
raised each year, or $3 per heifer 
Where else can such an investment 
be found? Three dollars expended 
brings in an average return of over 
$7 per year for six years, or $43.85 in 
all. This makes a clear addition of 
$43.85 to the income of each daughter. 
or a net profit of $40.85, and of $1,470 
for thirty-six daughters im the three 
years. Here is nearly 1,000 per cent 
profit on the investment. The origina! 
cost of the good sire looks very smal 
beside the $1,470. It really pays, as 
nothing else on the farm pays, to put 
$150 into the right kind of a dairy 








THE IOWA DAIRY SEPARATOR 


An Up-to-Date Machine, Replete With Practical Ideas 








250 LBS. PER HOUR 
450 LSS. PER HOUR 


Our 750 Ib. per hour machine is s practical hand 





450 Ib. and 500 Ib. capacity. Send 


lowa Dairy Separator Go., Waterloo, lowa 





It is Built in the Following Sizes: 


350 LBS. PER HOUR 
600 LBS. PER HOUR 


750 LBS. PER HOUR 


oe. It is as easily run as most separators of 
r catalogue and printed matter. 
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sire that will return practically ten 
times $150 within three years. 

An examination of details will show 
these estimates to be conservative. 
There is plenty of margin left for 
failures and unfavorable conditions. 
One thousand pounds of milk per year 
is a conservative estimate of the im- 
provement of the daughter's produc- 
tion to credit to a good sire, but the 
details of figuring it may be varied to 
suit conditions in different herds and 
different localities. One hundred and 
fifty dollars is certainly a liberal al- 
lowance for the purchase of a pure 
bred sire, and results here named are 
based upon having a first-class animal 
at the head of a herd. A herd of only 
thirty-five or forty cows is taken for 
illustration, while a vigorous sire 
properly fed and exercised is sufficient 
for a herd of forty-five to fifty cows, 
provided he is not allowed to run with 
them. There is another distinct im- 
provement of the good sire’s daughter 
besides her milk production; it is the 
improvement of her blood or breed- 
ing, as the result of which her daugh- 


ters will be better milk producers. 
This blood improvement of all the 
daughters accumulated through a 


series of years means a remarkable 
increase in the efficiency of the herd. 

It is the common experience of all 
dairymen who have used a really good 
improved dairy sire that the invest- 
ment has made them royal returns. 
The $150 cost price looks “too big 
only to the narrow vision that cannot 
see the natural improvement of the 
herd certain to follow. Many a dairy- 
man might have reason to say that 
he cannot afford to pay a big price for 
a fine cow, but the same argument 
does not apply at all to the purchase 
of an improved bull, because the sire’s 
influence spreads so much farther and 
faster than that of the cow. 

If the heifer calves are to be raised 
for dairy cows there is absolutely no 
business or reason on earth for keep- 
ing a scrub bull. The dairymen who 
think there is pay a heavy price an- 
nually for maintaining that tradition. 
The scrub bull is the most expensive 
and extravagant piece of cattle flesh 
on any farm. He does not stop at be- 
ing merely worthless but will lose the 
farmer the price of two or three good 
bulls every year he is kept. The dairy- 
man could not afford to keep a scrub 
bull if the animal were given to him, 
if he were paid for boarding the beast 
and given a premium of $100 per year 
for using him. The presence of the 
scrub sire in so many Illinois herds 
—many times without a single qual- 
ification except that he is a male—is 








Will fill 
your 
| Silo with 
} any Pow- a 
er from 
I 4H-Pup. 
: Will cut 
or shred 
| green or dry fodder and 
| cut hay orstraw. Our cat- 
alog explains why Whirl- 
winds succeed where 
others fail. Carried in 
stock at principal trans- 
fer points. Pamphlet,— 
**How and Why to Filla 
Silo,” sent free. 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co, 


1 Box 78 
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SMALLEY 2" 


The machine of few parts. each part strong. 
The SMALLEY earned its reputation for 
being of the greatest capacity. the lightest run- 
ag and strongest silo filler. No silo too large, 
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an offense and disgrace to the dairy 
business and a plain advertisement of 
the dairyman’s thoughtless bid for 
failure. The only thing on earth the 
scrub sire is good for sausage, and 
it is high time that this plain and sim- 
ple truth was given practical accept- 
ance on every dairy farm. 

By all means get a good dairy sire 
if you have to sell two or three cows 
to do it. The improved sire is with- 
out question the most economical in- 
vestment in any dairy herd. 

WILBER J. FRASER. 

Chief of Dairy Husbandry, Univer- 

sity of Illinois. 





THE FARM SEPARATOR AND 
TUBERCULOUS HOGS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Reference is made to the hand sepa- 
rator in the article on “Inspection of 
Live Stock” appearing in last week’s 
issue, as being a productive cause of 
the spread of tuberculosis in hogs. 
Under “Fact 2” this statement” ap- 
pears: “Tuberculosis among pigs has 
been increaing with astonishing rapid- 
ity ever since the introduction of the 
farm separator.” Is this correct? Is 
not the “whole milk” creamery (not 
those Where the patrons use hand 
separators) a most productive cause 
of the spread of tuberculosis among 
hogs? The farm separator will not 
be the means of communicating the 
disease on a farm where there is no 
disease in the dairy herd, and in case 
there is tuberculosis in the herd the 
farm separator can only be the means 
of communicating the disease to the 
hogs on that particular farm. But not 
so with the “whole milk” creamery 
where each patron sends his milk to 
the creamery to be separated and then 
gets back a mixture of skim-milk from 
many different herds. How easy it is 
in this case for one tuberculous dairy 
herd to contaminate the hogs of every 
patron of the whole milk creamery. 
It is true that tuberculosis has _ in- 
creased very rapidly among hogs dur- 
ing the same period that the use of 
the hand separator has been increas- 
ing very rapidly, but that does not 
prove that the spread of the disease is 
due to the use of the hand separator. 
It must be remembered that both the 
dairy and the hog business has been 
profitable, and is not the increase of 
tuberculosis among hogs due to the 
general increase in the dairy busi- 
ness, and especially to the increase 
of the dairy business where whole 
milk creameries are doing business? 
If there were any statistics on this 
subject would they not show that 
there is more tuberculosis among hogs 
where the whole milk creamery does 
business than anywhere else, espe 
cially where the skim-milk is not pas- 
teurized, or where pasteurizing is not 
properly done? This is undoubtedly 
the case, just as it is the case that 
calf scours are more prevalent in com- 
munities where the whole milk cream- 
eries are than where the farm sepa- 
rator is used. Then where hogs fol- 
low cattle there must be more or less 
tuberculous. contamination from the 
droppings, for which the farm sepa- 
rator is not responsible, except that 
the farm separator makes the dairy 
business more profitable, and thereby 
is the cause of more people going 
into dairying, there apparently being 
more tuberculosis among dairy cattle 
than other kinds. The packers have 
had heavy losses from tuberculous 
hogs coming from certain dairy dis- 
tricts, but should it be found that 
tuberculosis was general in any com- 
munity where only the farm separator 
is used then it would be certain that 
in that particular community tuber- 
culosis would be found general among 
the dairy herds, and it would be high 
time to take effective measures to 
stamp it out. 

Another point: If pigs are so sus- 
ceptible to tuberculosis from being fed 
milk from tuberculous cows, then who 
cares to risk giving their children milk 
from tuberculous cows? The recent 
policy of the packers to buy all she 
cattle subject to post-mortem examina- 
tion will prove a great boon to swine 
growers because it will tend to rapidly 
stamp tuberculosis out of dairy herds 
and thus prevent it among swine. 

As to the understanding that the 
government inspectors do not con- 
demn animals as wholly unfit for food 
when only certain organs are affect- 
ed: This is true, yet it is not a safe 
statement to make without a full ex- 
planation. Whenever it is found that 
tuberculosis is in the blood then the 
animal is condemned as wholly unfit 
for food, even though the disease may 
apparently only show in_ certain 





organs, the lungs, for instance. If, 
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dollars spent on Blacklegoids will save them. 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
HOME OFFICES AND LABORATORIES, DETROIT, MICH. 


NOTICE.—For a limited ~~ we Will give to any stockman an injector free with 
his first purchase of 100 vaccinations. 








Simplest, Safest, Surest Vaccination 
for the prevention of 


BLACALEG IN CATTLE 


NO DOSE TO MEASURE. NO LIQUID TO SPILL. NO STRING TO ROT. 


Just a little pill to be placed under the skin of the animal by a single thrust of the 
You cannot afford to let your cattle die of blackleg when a few 


Write for circular. 
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> MILK OIL DIPS 


OLDEST AND BEST AMERICAN DIP 


Eight-foot galvanized steel tank for 
Sheep or Hogs and S-gallon can Milk Oil 
Sheep or Hog Dip, free on board Chicago 

Special rates on large lots. Three $2.00 packets of Cooper Sheep Dip may be substituted for 
Milk Oil if preferred. 5 gallons Milk Oil Dip, without tank, $5.00, F. 0. B. Chicago. 

Our line includes Summer's Worm Powders, Toxaline Worm 
Remedy, Ear Labels and Buttons, Branding Liquid, Tattoo Marker, Sheep 

Illustrated catalogue of all Stockmen’s Supplies free by mail. 


- S. BURCH & CO., {77 Illinois Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 















however, it is found that the tuber- 
culosis is only “local” and has not 
entered the blood, then the animal 


may not be affected for or condemned 


as food. But who outside of the ex- 
perts are competent to determine 
whether the disease is “local” or 


whether the blood also is affected? 
M. Y.-H. 
Remarks: We are much obliged to 
our correspondent for this communica- 
tion. In the article to which he re- 
fers we should have used the word 
cream separator instead of the word 
farm separator. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the use of the 
farm separator will tend to restrict 
the spread of tuberculosis and other 
diseases carried in milk. With the 
introduction of the cream separator 
and gathering the whole milk to the 
creameries for separation and return- 
ing the skim-milk to the farm for feed- 
ing, the spread of all diseases carried 
in the milk greatly increases. For 
example: Suppose that there are ten 
patrons of a creamery, all of whom 
send their whole milk to the creamery 
to be separated, and the skim-milk re- 
turned to the farm. And suppose that 
on one of these farms there is tuber- 
culosis. The result is that the whole 
milk from this farm, being taken to 
the creamery, separated and the skim- 
milk mixed with the skim-milk from 
the other farms, results in distributing 
the infected milk to the other farms, 


and sooner or later the disease be- 
comes spread among all of the pa- 
trons who get skim-milk back from 


farm sepa- 
the whole 


this creamery. When the 
rator was introduced and 
milk separated on the farm, sending 
only the cream to the creamery, the 
danger of spreading disease through 
milk was greatly reduced. This is one 
of the strongest arguments in favor of 
the farm separator, and we have used 
it on many occasions. 

If we could only impress upon the 


readers of Wallaces’ Farmer the dan- 
ger from this disease of tuberculosis 
every one of them who is milking 
cows would at once have his cows 
tested for the disease, sell all which 
show that they are affected, and sub- 
stitute for them cows which have 
stood the test and are known to be 
healthy. After cleaning up the herd 
in this way, then he would use a farm 
separator, and would not under any 
circumstances receive skim-milk from 
a creamery, or from any other source 
where the disease might be spread. 
The more we learn about this dis- 


ease of tuberuclosis the more serious 
the matter becomes. The sooner our 
readers begin to clean up their herds 
and stamp out the disease on their 
own farms, the better it will be not 
only for their pocketbooks but for the 
health of their families, and for the 
health of other people who buy the 
products of their farms. 





TILE DRAINAGE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your article “Draining Gumbo 
Land” the answer to the Iowa corre- 
spondent making the inquiry would 
fit the case a great deal better had 
there been something like twenty 
strings of tile lengthwise of the 
eighty. We infer from the depth— 
three to five fee the four 








strings of tile ran across the ridges 
and swales, which, of course, necessi- 
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Atways UsE 











NO DIRT 
‘WO OUST 


GEO.J.CHARLTON, 
GEWERGL PASSENGER AGENT 











tates a great deal of extra digging. 
In general, tile may be laid much 
cheaper, and they will do a great deal 
better work by being laid in the same 
direction that the swales and ridges 
run. In the case above noted place 
a main line along the low side of the 
eighty, beginning at the outlet with 
a nine-inch tile if the fall is good, or 
a ten-inch tile if the fall is light, and 
dropping the size one inch at a time 
as large branches are passed. Then 
from this main line run branches up 
the swales to the other side of the 
eighty. These branches may be used 
as submains, and other branches of 
small tile run out from them. In the 
gumbo soil mentioned the laterals 
should not be more than four rods 
apart. As to the depth they should 
be laid: A tile two feet deep does 
but little work in under draining, 
while an increase of one inch in depth 
seems to increase the amount of work 
that the tile will do by more than 100 
per cent; besides, a tile two feet deep 
is not really safe at all points from 
the frost. By following up the swales 
and side swales deep cuts are avoided, 
and the drainage or work of the tile 
greatly improved. 
J. F. SCHMELTZER. 
Kankakee county, Illinois. 





HARD-MOUTHED HORSES. 


From a Canadian exchange we take 
the following: 

“Here is something of real prac- 
tical value to anyone driving a horse 
that pulls on the bit. Fasten a small 
ring to each side of the bridle and as 
near the brow-band as possible. Pass 
lines through bit-rings and snap them 
into the rings at the brow-band. This, 
with a common jointed bit, will en- 
able a child to hold a “puller” or hard- 
mouthed horse with ease under almost 
all circumstances. It can be used on 
a fast horse in double team or on 
both, as desired. It is cheap and 





easily applied and it won’t make the 
mouth sore.” 

















A Vaio . 
KRESO-DIP) 


SPRING DIPPING 


AND 


Hand Dressing All Stock. 
PUTS AN END TO 
LICE, TICKS, MITES, 
FLEAS, MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, ALL 

SKIN DISEASES. 

Don’t waste time and moncy on inferior dips, 
——vusr——_ 


KRESODIP 


STANDARDIZED. 




























NON-CARBOLIC. 


Prepared in our own laboratories, Ask your 
druggist for Kreso Dip. Write us for free 
booklets telling how to use on all live stock. 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


Baancnes: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston. Balti- 
more, New Orleans, hanaas City, Indianapolis, Sienenp- 
olla, oxo. London, Fng.; Mont eal, Sees ney, 

pt. Peteraburg. Russia; Bombay, fi wake 


Ss “Tolle, Japan; Busnes Aires, Argeuiina, 











Waterloo Vapor Cooled 
Gasoline Engines 


The only horizontal vapor cooled gasoline | 


engine in the world. Absolutely frost proof 


and cannot freeze. 





Patented May 15, 1906, 

The king of all gasoline engines. Our 
catalogue will tell you all about them, also 
our power and sweep feed grinders. Send 
today. 

WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 
61 Third Avenue Wateriee, lowa 


THE GADE AIR COOLED GASOLINE ENGINES 


SIZES 2, 3 AND6GO HH, P. 





etal 


The only engine that you can depend upon in all 
kinds of weather. One that will not freeze up and 
burst {te water jacket and cylinder {n cold weather 
like the water cooled engines do. Ifthe water jacket 
or cylinder bursts on a water cooled engine {t means 
half the expense of a new engine. 

Write for prices, etc ddress 
GADE BROS. MFG. CO., Lowa Falls, Ia. 
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2 Men can run it 
Stoneia enchour 
Easy draft 

Smooth bales 
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VJ — Will save its cost 
t \l-— Shipped on trial 
—— } Ss i 
es za ath Satisfaction 
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Feeding Farm Animals 


By Prof. H. R. Smith, of the Nebraska Experiment 
Station. In this book Professor Smith has aimed to 
give the practical farmer and feeder up-to-date in- 
formation on the best and most economical methods 
of feeding farm animals He is a practical feeder 
himself, as his victory with the steer ( hallenger at 
the International Exposition attests, and he is a sci 
entific feeder as well. His book is especially valua- 
ble because he has put the scientific potnaloen of 
feeding into practical language which anyone can 





understand. We recommend this book strongly. 
Farmer, one 


Price, aS | - ame With Walleces 
year, both 











Contributions on subjects connected with swine 
management are cordially invited. 





THUMPS IN PIGS. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me what causes thumps 
in pigs. Is there any cure for it? Is 
it a contagious disease? Should such 
pigs be kept separate, and what should 
they be fed? I have two in a bunch 
of sixty-one which have thumps. | 
fave them separate and feed them 
shelled corn and skim-milk.” 

Thumps is usually caused by lack of 
and overfeeding. The pre- 
to that the pigs get 
plenty of exercise and are not per 
mitted to become too fat when small. 
About the most satisfactory treatment 
in the case of small pigs is to compe! 
them to take exercise as soon as the 
trouble appears, by getting into the 
pen and running them around for four 
or five minutes at a time several times 
a day. Our correspondent should take 
away the corn from the two which 
are affected and feed them skim-milk 
alone for a few days with a little 
oats or bran or something of that sort. 
There is no necessity for keeping them 
separate from the others as the dis- 
ease is not at all contagious. Get 
them out in the pasture and see that 
they have exercise. 


exercise 


vention is see 


CHARCOAL AND SALT FOR HOGS. 


A Wisconsin subscriber writes ask- 
ing how much charcoal, salt, lime, 
and copperas should be fed to a bunch 
of thirsty pigs. We would feed them 
all they wished to eat. It should be 
kept in self-feeding boxes in each yard 
where any pig, shoat, or brood sow 
can have free access to it all the 
time. The charcoal can be made from 
either wood or cobs, preferably the 
wood, although cobs properly burned 
make an excellent charcoal. The prac- 


tice of a great many hog raisers is to 
feed charcoal and sprinkle on it a 
little salt. It seems to season it and 


the pigs apparently like it better. In 


however, where hogs are salted 


cases, 
regularly this would not be so neces- 
sary. Our correspondent evidently has 


in mind the formula recommended by 
Theo. Louis, a noted hog man, which 
is as follows: 

“Take six bushels of corn cob char- 
coal, or three bushels of common 
charcoal, eight pounds of salt, two 
quarts of air-slaked lime, one bushel 
of wood ashes. Break the charcoal 
well down, with shovel or other im- 
plement, and thoroughly mix. Then 
take one and a quarter pounds of cop- 
peras and dissolve in hot water, and 
with an ordinary watering pot sprinkle 
over the whole mass and then again 
mix thoroughly. Put this mixture into 
the self-ffeeding boxes, and place 
where hogs of all ages can eat of their 
contents at pleasure. The charcoal 
furnishes the required mineral mat- 
ter which has been lacking in the food, 
and is also an excellent corrective for 
digestive troubles, while the copperas 
is a valuable tonic and stomachic.” 


TO SEED HOG PASTURE TO BLUE 
GRASS. 


A Vermilion county, Illinois, corre- 


spondent writes: 
“We have a hog 
would like to get to blue Would 
it be practical to sow rye, clover, and 
blue grass this fall? If so, when would 
be the proper time; and should the 
seed be sowed broadcast drilled?” 
That, we think, depends largely on 
the present condition of the pasture 
If it is already in clover, or clover and 
timothy, it might be plowed up say 
in July or in August, put in first-class 
physical condition, and rye drilled in 
about the first of September, if a drill 
obtainable, and timothy and blue 
sown with it. We would not 
care to risk sowing clover at that 
time of the year, at least not as far 
north as Vermilion county, although it 
might succeed in the latitude of St. 
Louis. Or the land might be left un- 
plowed, but thoroughly disked in 
August and clover, blue grass and tim- 
othy sown on it; or it may be prepared 
and fitted for rye in September, and 


pasture which we 


grass 


or 


is 
grass 


clover, timothy and blue grass sown 
next spring. 
In order to secure early pasture 


next spring it will be necessary to sow 


rye; and we would by all means sow 
clover and timothy with the blue 
grass, for the reason that it takes 


about three years to get a first-class 
stand of blue grass, and the rye, tim- 
othy, and cloyer will furnish pasture 
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TRADE MARK 


i Look ouT 


For the WORMS that 
kill your hogs 


To any person who has never fed IOWA 
WORM POWDER we will send a $!.00 
package FREE on receipt 25 cents in 
IOWA Di will cure the mange and scab, kill lice, 
ticks and any vermin on your animals. 
Your animals can be kept clean of lice and skin diseases if 


stamps for postage and packing. 
you use Iowa Dip, Iowa Dip is the best on the market. A 
trial will convince you. Write us for prices. 











Address Department B. 


L\OWA STOCK FOOD CO. 


Sct%Xerson® lowa. 





























They root b 
and the farmer 
find runts 


Runts are generally the result of the stronger pigs robbing the weaker. 
out of the way, take his feed and soon dwarf him in size and ambition 
thus only makes half or leas on this pig than he should. It's seldom you 
where every pig gets a fair chance at the feed. 


Wright’s Stock Feeder Means Uniform Pigs 


It feeds 25 pigs at atime; every pig has {ts plac« 
every pig gets his share f the feed. No root 
ing, pushing and cifmbing over each other where 
this feeder is used. It saves feed, labor, and 
will more than pay for itself on every bunch of 
pigs raised. Every hog raiser who has used 
will endorse this statement. Don’t put it off 
but buy a Wright's feeder this year. It means 
money to you. Circular illustrating and describ 
ing it for the asking. 


Cc. A. WRIGHT, Rosendale, Missouri 


They have tried it on their farms 








This is It- _jovaluable tor Feeding Pigs, Sheep and Calves 


Address 


tt?" Ask Wallaces’ Farmer about Wright's Feeder. 
and recommend it because they found it a good thing. 


Mention Wallace's Farmer. 























in the meantime. When once started, | over three pounds, for each pound of 

the blue grass will take the other | meal eaten. 

grasses, if it is allowed to do so, but “The pigs getting corn meal co! 

it takes time to do it. sumed over 900 pounds of water, and 
Not knowing what the particular | the barley-fed pigs 1,500 pounds, for 

present condition of this meadow is, each 100 pounds of gain in live weight 

we cannot advise specifically. The Pigs fed on corn meal appear to rs 

above is intended to show the various quire less water than when on other 

ways in which a hog pasture may be | feed.” 

formed. If this question had come in ——-———— 


April we would have advised sowing 
wheat and oats, or rye and oats, with 
clover, timothy, and blue grass, and 
giving them all sufficient covering by 


BLIND STAGGERS. 


An Iowa correspondent 
of and cure for the disease known 





1 
asSkKS Cau 


as 


disking thoroughly without breaking blind staggers in pigs. The trouble 
up the land. No one need hesitate bs . 
to pasture rye because clover, timothy, | 18 Very often the symptom of some 
and blue grass have been sown with | disease rather than a disease Itself 
it. Pasturing rye in the spring or fall It may be the result of chronic in 
will not injure these young grasses, digestion, causing vertigo, or it may 
but help them get a catch, provided | he due to some parasite. Treatment! 
the pasturing is done with small stock, | jg not satisfactory unless the caus 
that is, hogs and calves and the pas- | of the disease is known. If a number 
turing is not too close. of pigs are affected it is probable that 
unchamenmmbadiinadaens the disease is due to indigestion 
Give the most of the feed in the form 
WATER FOR HOGS. of a slop made of bran and shorts 
On the subject of the amount cof | Preferably. If only one animal is at 
: fected it may be due to a parasit 
water required by hogs Professor en the brain. and the most satisfactor) 
Henry, of the Wisconsin station, is | treatment is to destroy the animal 
quoted as follows: a pen 
“We find little recorded on this sub- 
ject, possibly because the matter is JIMSON WEED FOR HOGS. 
not considered of importance by | To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
many. In a feeding trial by the writer I hope none of the readers of Wal 
at the Wisconsin station a group Of | janes’ Farmer will be foolish enoug! 
ten pigs divided into two lots of five | iQ cow any jimson My hogs’ lots are 
each, one lot getting barley meal and | full of this “al We hare had hog 
the other corn meal, was fed for a | Gnojera about once in every five years 
period of eight weeks, with the results for the past thirty years. "Had + last 
given below: | year and lost 350 head out of 520. ! 
“The five fed on barley averaged 208 | try to keep the jimson weed {roo 
pounds at beginning of test, ate 2,832 | spreading but do not seem to make 
pounds of grain, gained 601 pounds in | much impression on the old beds. I 
weight, consumed 9,056 -pounds of | does not seem to stand cult 
water, and required 471 pounds of | guess we will have some kind of weed 
grain for 100 pounds of gain. For | jn the feed lot, so perhaps 
every 100 pounds of food eaten they | jimson than some other wes at 
drank 330 pounds of water. are harder to kil] in corn. 
“The five fed on corn meal aver- L. F, BOWEN 
aged 209 pounds in weight at the be- | Illinois. 
ginning of the test, ate 3,100 pounds | 
of grain, gained 713 pounds in weight, | Remarks: We suggest to 0 


drank 6,620 pounds of water, and used | 
435 pounds of food in making 100 
pounds of gain. For every 100 pounds 


respondent that in preventing ' 
son weed from growing in ! 
lots he plow them up and sow 


of feed eaten they drank 213 pounds | —pRditor. 
of water, or 107 pounds less than | ee 
those fed on barley. | _ at 
“ . . a : We were made to radiat« 
The weight of water reported in- | ¢. 16 of good cheer and happil 


cludes that required for soaking the 
meal and also that drank from a sec- 
ond trough. } 
“It will be seen that the pigs fed 
on corn meal consumed about two | 
pounds of water, and the barley-fed 


much as the rose was made to rae 
its sweetness to every passer! 





Cheerful looks make 
feast. 


every dis! 
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PARIS GREEN FOR POTATOES. 


A Nebraska correspondent asks as 
to the best way of applying Paris 
green to potatoes. If it is desired to 
use Paris green alone probably the 
most convenient way to apply it is 
in water. The New York Experiment 
Station conducted some experiments 
in which they applied Paris green at 
the rate of three pounds per acre, 


mixing the three pounds in 150 gallons 
of water. They used this mixture 
four different times during the season 
and the results indicated that the 
Paris green not only killed the bugs 
but kept the foliage healthy and in- 
creased the yield almost fifty bushels 
per acre. Where any considerable 
amount of spraying is to be done and 
Bordeaux mixture is used regularly, 
an easy way to apply the Paris green 
would be in the Bordeaux mixture, 
using it at the rate of one pound of 
Paris green to a hundred gallons cf 
Bordeaux mixture. Those who do not 
make a regular practice of spraying, 
however, probably do not have Bor- 
deaux mixture on hand and they can 
use Paris green as above directed. 


WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN. 
Iowa Weather and Crop Service 
is issued the following bulletin for t 
week ending June 17, 1907: 
The week opened with cool, wet and 
idy weather, and excessive moisture 
the fields in the larger part of the 
tate But the skies were quickly cleared, 
with rising temperature and normal sun- 
} and in the latter half of the week 
litions were generally favorable for 
field work and the growth of all crops 
Reports indicate that fair progress has 
been made in cleaning out the weedy 
rn fields, and the plants are showing 
better color and the good effects of sun- 
ine and warmth. The week was very 








favorable for grass and small grair The 
pastures are especially good, and the 
dows ive promise of a bhetter hay 
than seemed possible a few weeks 

} 


, though the average yield will e 
materially short in comparison with re- 
ent irs Potatoes and gardens are 
doing notably well. 
Secretary Greene reports that the gen 
ondition of fruit in Iowa is 24 per 
nt below the estimate made in June 
ist year, and apples cannot exceed half 
td | 


CROP NOTES. 


Knox county, Illinois, June 10.—Apples 
¢ will probably be a short crop 
Peaches and cherries are a total failure 
Oats are doing finely now and pastures 


ilso good with prospects for a fair 
, crop Corn is retarded by cold 
weather and considerable is being re 


planted on account of the cut worms and 
er pests We have had several big 
ns lately Old corn is selling at 46 to 


19 ts and oats at 38 to 41 cents.— 
Claus G. Malmberg. 





Saline county, Nebraska, June 13.—We 
wil e no apples or peaches, but ber- 
es and grapes are all right Lots of 

n the last two weeks. Wheat and oat 
look good and corn is a good stand. Corn 
s selling at 40 to 42 cents, wheat at 76 
to § ents, and hay at $10 Very warm 
tod Josiah Miner. 


OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 


Chicago, June 17.—Early last week the 
great improvement in the weather -.was 
i powerful influence in the grain mar- 
kets, while the government crop report 
was the principal bearish factor Of 

there has been enormous trading in 


eat in a speculative way on the Chi- 
izo Board of Trade, accompanied by 
extremely large fluctuations in prices 
The official figures given out by the gov- 





indicate that America will have 
little wheat to spare for export, and 
would appear that high price: are 
red On the other hand, a large oat 
eld is indicated, owing largely to the 
rge area seeded With promised small 


suropean wheat crops, the outlook for 
t is regarded as bullish Farmers 
generally report the growing corn crop 


s backward owing to the cold, backward 
spring, and many farmers are holding on 
hard to their remaining stocks of old 
rn, being determined to wait until they 

forecast the coming crop before sell- 

] Grass is improving, 
to the recent generous rains so 

extended, and the pasturage i 

better, but it is too late to expect 


x the old corn 





than a moderate crop of hay. I: 
mat sections a good deal of pasturage 
S going to waste for lack of cattle to 


on the grass The butter output 


zrowing, however, and June butter 
mand for placing in cold storage at 
good prices. Eggs, too, are plentiful and 


ruling low prices 
iding flour. exports from 














_United States and Canada for _ the 
week ending June 13th aggregated 3,376,- 
ishels. against 5,263,138 last week 

2 his week last year; for the 

fift of the fiscal vear, 164,- 


S, against 
exports for 
hels against 









aT year 
ve 69.531 
st 1905-06 
WS a ers declined on increased 
pts, although they are still good 
rs t $3.10 to $5.65, with dullines 
acter canners and cutters at 
» $3.0 This is a poor time fo 
ing old dairy canning cows 3ulis 
been very good sellers at 
d st > went at $3.50 
é ive had a large sale at ) 
per 100 pounds, and milkers and 
gers were in fair request at $25 to 
r head Beef steers of light weight 


azed 15 to 25 cents lower last week 
receipts being too larg: but the best 
attle were scarcer and 


higher 
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than for a long time. It is evident that 
there is no oversupply of choice, corn- 
fed cattle left in the country. Butcher 
stock has had a drop of largely 40 to 50 
cents from the recent high time. The 
week’s receipts of cattle were 69,497 
head, compared with 64,716 the preceding 
week and 53,170 the same time last year. 
Receipts of cattle of late have been on 
a liberal scale, and they have brought 
highly remunerative prices as a rule, even 
when values have taken a downward 
oursée Especially high prices have been 
paid for the commoner class of light- 
weight steers, which have been much 
sought after by the packers in place of 
cows and heifers. For this reason this 
kind of steers sold relatively higher than 
fat, long-fed consignments. Last week's 
steer sales were largely at $5.40 to $6.40, 
with a $6.90 top and common light steers 
selling at $4.40 to $5.25 Exporters made 





their purchases largely at $6.00 to $6.25, 
and any cattle that were good sold above 
$6.00 4 very limited business has been 


ntly in stocker and feeder cat- 
25 to $5.20, as they have been 
aringly, and many intending 
regarded prices as entirely too 
a large extent suitable feeding 
been taken by the packers. 

e been coming on the western 
extremely large numbers for 
another week, and the offerings have con- 
tinued mainly of superior quality, their 
average weight being much heavier than 
it corresponding periods in recent years 





Che recent averag weight was 236 
po is Despite the large receipts, the 
hogs were well taken, and the packers 
showed plainly that they wanted all they 
could get hold of The fresh meat trade 





the main factor, but packers are 


it the same time manufacturing cured 
products in big quantities. Provisions 
are having a large sale, and prices are 
rather high, especially at retail, in com- 
mon with all meats The stocks of pro- 
visions have increased a good deal within 


the last month and are now much large! 
t na ye ago. Continued large receipts 
of 2s and good prices are expected for 


weeks to come, there being plenty 
of them in farming sections, so far as 
can be learned The big drop in prices 
for ogs last week was due to the liberal 
supplies and the small eastern shipping 
den d Late in the week most of the 
hog sold below $6.00, prices being the 


lowest of the year The week's receipts 
were 158,978 hogs, against 146,617 a week 


go, and 163,401 a year ago. At the close 
of the week hogs sold at $5.65 to $6.10, 
the top figure being 30 cents lower than 
1 week earlier. 

Horses were as active last week as 
could be expected in the summer period, 
ind the choicer kinds sold satisfactorily, 
but th numerous common animals had 
to be closed out frequently at lower fig- 
ures Light harness horses had a very 


1d sale at $150 to $400 per head, with 

» greater part of the sales at $175 to 
$250 Limited numbers of heavy drafters 
of superior quality f 








found buyers at $250 
to $300, and there were good sales of 
medium to good drafters at $175 to $250 
lowa-bred Percheron and Belgian stallions 
have been selling in the Canadian north- 
west at auction at an average of $500 per 
head, and South Dakota horse breeders 
ire furnishing the Canadian northwest 
with a good many farm horses. That re- 
gion is growing wonderfully in population, 
there being a great influx from the United 
States, and great numbers of farm and 
breeding horses are required to satisfy 
the demand there. 

Sheep and lambs were on a toboggan 
last week, and prices had highly sensa- 
tional declines all along the line, follow- 
ing almost equally sensational advances 
on meager receipts in several recent 
weeks Prices had reached extraordi- 
narily high figures on the late boom, and 
the consumption of mutton and lamb had 
been greatl lessened on this account, 
lamb chops having become a high-priced 
luxury For a week past there has been 
1 materially enlarged marketing of sheep 
ind lambs, and spring lambs have been 
in especially increased supply. This has 
led to rapid reductions in prices for all 
kinds of stock. Trade was much slower, 
ind values were depressed by reports of 
overstocked and lower markets at Buffalo 
nd elsewhere in the east. The spring 
lambs offered here came mainly from 
Kentucky and Tennessee, the packers 

iving large numbers shipped to them 
direct from Louisville The week’s re- 
ceipts were 83,748 head, compared with 
63,784 the previous week and 73,779 a 
vear ago. Sheep declined during the week 
from 75 cents to $1.00 per 100 pounds, 
and shorn lambs $1.25 to $1.50, while 
spring lambs declined $1.75. At the clos 


spring lambs.sold at $6.00 to $7.50, clipped 


. lambs at $5.00 to $7.15, and clipped sheep 


it $3.00 to $6.30, with the best ewes at 
$6.00 and the best yearlings at $7.00 
Rucks sold at $3.00 to $5.00, and breeding 
ewes at $5.25 to $6.05. W 


RECENT PUBLIC SALES. 

The splendid offering of Scotch-topped 
Short-horns sold June 14th by J.. W. 
Leeper, of Auburn, Nebraska, afforded 

ers one of the best opportunities they 
have had to buy well bred Short-horns 
of top individual merit. Col. Geo. P. Bel- 

ws, the auctioneer, paid Mr. Leeper a 
hig ompliment, stating that out of 300 
sale he has held in the past two years 
there were hardly more than a half dozen 
offerings, where the cattle were bred by 
the owner, that were as good as Mr 
eeper’s offering The sale was held at 
{ Leeper’s fine farm, two miles north 
of Auburn It was a busy time for farm- 
rs, as the corn was needing attention 
d the first crop of alfalfa was ready to 

However, the neighbors turned out 
well. and. with the crowd from a distance, 
the seats were comfortably filled. Prices 

re not high, the top price only being 
$150 and the average right at $100. This 
was low considering that the cattle were 
The superior Scotch-topped 





xtra good 


ites bull Lord Filbert topped the sale, | 
Ar. H. G. | 


but sold at a bargain price. Mr 1G 
Todd, of Murray, Nebraska, was the buy- | 
er, and he also secured several choice 
l ; Mr. Leeper’s first public 











enle his cattle that he has scattered | 
out 2 his sale will be good advertising 
for his herd. Col. Bellows was assisted | 
in the rine by Auctioneers C. B. Clark, of 


Auburn, and C. H. Marion, of Falls City. | 

\ lict of sales at $100 and over follows: | 

BULLS . | 

Lord Filbert, Sept os: H G... 
Todd, Murray, Neb.. $150.00 


Red Lad, Dec., °05; ‘Bud Yates, 




















Attention! Breeders and Farmers! 


Do You Know You Are Making a Great 
Mistake by Not Using : 


Lineweaver’s Patent Self-Feeder 


for your pigs, shoats or fattening hogs? Discard your swill barrel, you have no use 
for it, for it makes you extra work and adds nothing to the feeding of your grain. 
You simply pour water on your grain to keep it from blowing away. That 1s all 
there is to it, and what a needless task every time you feed your pigs. Don’t allow 
only so much feed for your pigs and only two to three timesaday. {t is not practi- 
cal, itisonly theory. You can get a greater growth in less time, less labor. than you 
can otherwise. It has been tested and found correct. A little amount of feed often 
is easier digested than a larger amount not sooften. It is not the amount of giaina 
pig eats but what he digests. 

No over-feeding when using Lineweaver'’s Self-Feeder, for they never eat enough 
at one time to overtax the digestive organs. Over-feeding destroys vitality that can 
never be overcome to a normal point. 

3elow is a list of names and addresses of some of our best Duroc Jersey breeders 
who are using LINEWEAVER'S PATENT SELF-FEEDER: 


McNeil Bros., Bowen, Ill. M. B. Griffitts, Bowen, Ill. 

J. Marvey Norris, Bowen, Ill. M. EK. Browning, Hersman, Ill. 

Ed. A. Baxter, Pawnee, All. Fred Kraschel & Son, Macon, 11, 

1. P. Stratton & Co., Oblong, Ill. W.S. West, Hanna City, Ail. 

EK. B. Campbell & Sons, Kirksville, Mo. HK. M. Snoddy, Armatrong. Mo. 

¥F. S. Taylor, Wellman, lowa. ©. C. Kell & son, Ladora, Lowa. 

A. E. Poush, Chariton, fowa. 0.8.Gilbert, Grundy Center, lowa 
Reese & Moorehouse, Broken How, Neb. 


Is not that a grand list of breeders who believe in a more practical method of 
feeding? Write for catalogue and prices. Doit now while you think about it, 
Better hogs, with less grain and labor, is out motto. 











| H. W. LINEWEAVER, South English, lowa 


























Co-Operative Live Stock Commission Company, 


A purely co-operative company organized and conducted by the farmers 
and stockmen of the corn belt and range country. 


The Co-Operative sells stock at the old rates of commission— 
$6.00 per car for single deck car hogs or sheep; $10.00 for double 
deck; 50c per head for cattle, with maximum of $10.00 per car. 
It therefore saves its patrons about $2.00 on each car sold. 

We are getting top prices for the stuff consigned to us and our 
receipts are steadily increasing. Last week was one of the biggest 
since we began business. 

Every stock feeder and shipper is invited to join the company, 
but we will sell your stock whether you are a member or not. 

For further information about the company and for market advice write us. 


CO-OPERATIVE LIVE STOCK COMMISSION CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. SO. ST. JOE, MO. 
Union Stock Yds. Stock Yards Stock Yards 














SELLING GATTLE, Hogs AND SHEEP 


That's our business. We've been at it many years and have made a of it, b 
how best to serve those who trust us with their shipments. 

Competent Salesmen, Personal Attention, and a “Square Deal” 
to all comers has made our services highly satiefactory to our customers. We would like to have you try us 
with your shipments. We believe we can please you just as we have pleased hundreds of other feeders and 
shippers. TRW US. Write us today how many cattle, hogs or sheep you have on feed, when they will be 
ready to ship, and if you would like to have us keep you posted on the market. Address 


SHINN, FRY & CO. Live Stock Com. Merchants, Soom*,7% 274.2) dixchange 
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BS re re 100.00 
Lad, Sept., '05; W. Goings......... 100.00 
Claude, March, '’06; Jas. Gilliatt.. 100.00 
Victor Lad, June, ‘06; T. P. Moren, 

Johnson, Neb : <a ataradin 137.50 
Conqueror April 06 E Zook, 

i Eee ore pee oe 105.00 


Brownsville, Neb. 








Lad, Dec., ’65; M. J. Clark, Au- 
burn, Neb. ..........--20-.5 00 145.00 We have made arrangements to act as 
tady Wh ws A 4 A ie ee agents for one of the largest Wool concerns 
sady neator s = Ds . . 
CO TN ne tain el tg MPN $100.00 | in the east. We can pay you more money 
Clara Dell, May, '04; C. F. Morton, than you have been getting. We furnish 
y & 8 
eae gg ee 130.00 | wool sacks and twine to our shippers. 
iT Ma Ut LOPDt. seoper, 
Auburn, Neb. Fins 2 0 ae 110.00 We keep your shipment separate 
Clara 5th of Oakdale, March, ‘02; until you are satisfied. Get our prices. 
Cec . Naw srock. Nel 100.04 . 
Pn ge Brock a 00 References—Wallaces’ Farmer, Citizens 
ac -O8 é li Uo; . 
gy Neb 135.00 | Bank, Decorah, Iowa, and farmers in all 
Adeline, Jan., 03; W. Go 115.00 | parts of the state. Write today. 
Lady Conqueress, Oct., '03; i. 
Tod : ibvescdecoued 0.0 
Sad eee ssssc---+ 100.00 | THE ADAMS SEED 0. DECORAH, IOWA 
D. Parker, Johnson, Neb......... 135.00 a . ’ 
Clara Rose, Aug 5; Joe Felt- E Want 10,000,000 Iba, Evtablishes 
houser, Nemaha City, Neb..... . 110.00 of WOOL this Season — 









Grace Fairview 2d. Sept., '98; A’.ie 


Remus, Brock, Neb ES ae 100.00 
02; Thos 
erates _+es+ 125.00 O 





Ruby of Oakdale, . 
Reed, Auburn, Net 



























eee 3. number of 
Grace of Nemaha, Sept., '94; C. B. S Fiths ten teen Oa Sheep you 
Clark i" ere 5.00 4 ve. 
36 a ag or b., °03 o I can is & Felt- _ O cr secuained. We wil Steiieen 
houser, Nebraska City, Neb...... 100.00 bau 7 . any danker 
Bessie of Nemaha, Feb., ‘06; Jos = 
lliatt, Auburn, Neb.... 100.00 =. ager 
Bessie of Humboldt, Feb., 
Henry Kuper, Humboldt, Ne 125.00 ————ooo ——— = 
a 2 Me agg se Oe a a ” 100.00 Agricultural Engineering, Human Foods 


Part two treats of dairying. 
one is devoted to Dairy Cows, the second 
to Milk, the third to Cream, the fourth 
to Butter, the fifth to Cheese, and the 
sixth to Management of Creameries and 
Cheese Factories. 


Chapter 


A HANDBOOK FOR FARMERS AND 
DAIRYMEN. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Wwe acknowledge receipt from John | 
Wil & Sons of the fourth edition Part three is devoted to general topics 
for Farmers and Dairy- | For example, Constitutions of Agricul 
men, by Prof. F. W. Woll, of the Uni- tural Associations, Miscellaneous Sub 
versity of Wisconsir This is a book of jects, Tables, Weights and Measures 
480 pages, and it contains information | Statistical Tables, which contain sta 
yn more different subjects of interest to | tistics on almost everything pertaining to 
| 
| 





the farmer and dairyman than any other agriculture and dairving and live stock 
book published so far as we know. It is growing in the United States. There is 
simply chock full of condensed informa- also a complete directory of agricultural 
tior It is divided into three parts. The institutions and a list of agricultural and 
first part treat of general agricultural dairy literature. There is hardly a thing 
matters, including chapters on the fol- pertaining to farming, stock rising, o 


dairying which is net discussed in th 

hook. It should be in the hands of ever 
farmer. The price is $1.50, postpaid. It 
can be obtained through our office. 


lowing Feeding Stuffs, Farm Animals, 
Veterinary Science, Field Crons, Horti- 
culture, Seeds, Weeds, Enemies of Farm 
Crops, Forestry, Manures and Fertilizers, 
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VENTILATION IS VITAL. 

Ventilation that brings in plenty vt 
fresh air is a prime requisite of health 
and comfort to everyone who lives in 
a house, yet we constantly ignore this 
fact by living and sleeping in tightly 
closed rooms, and thus extend.a 
cordial invitation to the white plague 
and other serious diseases which have 
not been slow to come in and take 
first place on the mortality list. 

Slightly less serious’ effects 
breathing bad air are evidenced in the 


of 


unrested and weakened bodies, re- 
duced mental power and vim with 
which men and women go to their 


daily tasks. Still we cling to our de- 
lusions and close all the openings vf 
our houses, vainly imagining that this 
is the way to avoid colds. 

Mr. Joseph Carter, for several years 
superintendent of the Champaign (lIlli- 
nois) city schools, gave a very clear 
and forcible discussion of this subject 
at the Quincy meeting of the Illinois 
Association of Domestic Science, and 
the following summary is taken from 
his talk: 

The dwellings of early days with 
their open fireplaces and the many 
cracks and crevices between the logs, 
not to mention the open roof through 
which snow might sift, let in plenty of 
pure air. In such houses our parents 
and grandparents lived to old age un- 


vexed by pneumonia, consumption, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, and other 
house diseases. But a great change 


has come and now our houses are built 
substantially air-tight, excluding the 
pure air 

Pure air when completely dry con- 
tains in 100 parts by volume, 21 parts 
of oxygen, 79 parts of nitrogen, and 
four one hundredths of one part of 
carbon dioxide. When the same 
amount of air has been breathed once 
its oxygen has been decreased to 15 
parts and its carbon dioxide increased 
to four parts (100-fold). When 
breathed twice there are only 12 parts 
of oxygen and the carbon dioxide has 
increased to 7% parts (180-fold). 


This air which has been breathed 
contains seriously poisonous — sub- 
stances too minute for chemical 
analysis and which can be detected 


only by the nose upon coming into a 
close room from the open air. 

The carbon dioxide is one and one- 
half times as heavy as air and there- 
fore sinks to the floor and to the lower 
rooms. It will not burn, and it is in- 
capable of supporting animal life; it is 
an exceeding dangerous gas. Its con- 
stant removal is the main object of 
ventilation. 

Breathing fifteen times a minute 
and taking thirty cubie inches of air 
at each breath a man uses 375 cubic 
feet of air in twenty-four hours. If it 
were possible for him to take this from 
pure out-of-doors air and then have 
the air of each expiration removed en- 
tirely from him, as it is done when he 
is moving about out of doors, then 375 
cubie feet of-air would be enough for 
a man for a day, but when he is in 
the house the exhaled air is not re- 
moved from him; he breathes it into 
the other air, with which it mingles, 
and from which he must instantly 
draw another breath; and thus it goes, 
fifteen times each minute, 900 times 
each hour. Then the amount of foul 
air to be removed and of pure air to be 
supplied must be determined by the 
number of persons collected in the 
house. Moreover, fires, gas, and 
lamps use up the oxygen of the air 
and add carbon dioxide to it, and cal- 


culation must be made for these in 
arranging the ventilation. Now the 


375 cubic feet of air which a man uses 
each day must be mingled with twenty 
times 375 cubic feet, or 7,500 cubic feet 
of pure air, to make it fit for respira- 
tion. That is, the air in an air-tight 
room ten feet high, twenty-five feet 
wide, and thirty feet long would be 
made unfit for further respiration after 
being occupied by one man for a day. 

Twenty-four men could spoil the air 
in such a room in one hour and fifty 
men in less than thirty minutes. To 
breathe it longer would produce 
drowsiness, headache, and a general 
feeling of disability, and it would re- 
duce both the physical and mental 
powers, and also the power of resisting 
disease. The ill effects may not show 
themselves at once, and may be ac- 
cordingly overlooked, or considered 
scientific fancies by the careless; but 
they are there ready to manifest them- 
selves nevertheless. 

In order to have air to breathe in a 
fairly pure state every person should 
have for his permanent allowance at 
least 1,000 cubic feet—that is a room 
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ten feet square and ten feet high— 
with arrangements for’ ventilation 
sufficient to remove each minute five 
cubic feet of air and to supply five 
cubic feet of fresh air. At this rate 
a family of six would need a two-story 
house 20x30 feet with ventilation suf- 
ficient to supply thirty cubic feet of air 
each minute Just as we breathe 
without thinking about breathing, so 
the ventilation of a house and of a 
sleeping room should be so arranged 
that the moving of the air will require 
no personal care or attention. 

Houses can be built in this way, and 
houses that have been built without 
ventilation can generally be readjusted 
so as to secure satisfactory ventila- 
tion. But in neither case can this be 
accomplished without much thought, 
nor without some additional cost. 

First—Every occupied room should 
have a steady flow of fresh air. 

Second—From every room there 
should be an equal flow of impure air. 

The fresh air would better be 
warmed before it enters the rooms by 
passing over a heated surface; this 
heated surface may be a hot-air fur- 
nace, or pipes or radiators heated by 
steam or hot water. Each of these 
three ways requires a special construc- 
tion, and these should be carefully 
studied before putting in a heating 
system. 

In every room the air that ought io 
be removed by ventilation is the air 
which lies next to the floor, for the 
lower air is cooler and heavier and 
contains the principal impurities. To 
do this a flue is needed from each 
room. 

The best ventilation is an open fire- 
place for burning wood. With a flue 
12x12 inches inside measurement this 
fireplace, in our modern built house— 
where the parlor, sitting room, dining 
room, and the hall and open stairway 
are substantially but one great room— 
will ventilate all the lower floor, ex- 
cept the kitchen. If wood cannot be 
conveniently obtained then a _ coal 
grate can be substituted. But there 
must be no damper in the throat of 
the chimney to cut off its capacity to 
carry air. 

The kitchen should have a double 
brick flue, one part for smoke and the 
other for ventilation, with an opening 
at the floor for ordinary ventilation 
and another near the ceiling above the 
stove to carry the odors of the cook- 
ing. 

No part of the house is in greater 
need of ventilation than the cellar 
where milk, butter, meats, fruits, and 


vegetables are kept. A_ ventilating 
flue 8x12 inches inside should follow 
each chimney to the top. There can 


be no better germ breeder than the 
average cellar without ventilation. 
Nearly all those men who sell heat- 
ing plants, whether hot air or steam, 
or hot water, will put in the least 
possible ventilation. They have 
learned that the less ventilation there 
is the more easily the house can be 
warmed. And so they generally try 
to discourage the builder from putting 
in a system of ventilation. They say 
that ventilation will add to the cost of 
building and to the cost of the fuel 
afterwards, and that is a fact. But 
what else can we do to save ourselves 


‘and our families? 


In the days of open houses and fire- 
places pulmonary and tubercular dis- 
eases were almost unknown in Illinois. 
The old-fashioned fireplace will never 
be surpassed by any other device for 
ventilation. We have gradually 
changed our whole life in a genera- 
tion and we have not learned to live 
in safety. 

There is every reason to believe that 
those who live in thoroughly venti- 
lated houses and whose other living 
and food are thoroughly hygenic are 
entirely free from danger of attack by 
any of these much-dreaded diseases. 

But there are other effects of breath- 
ing bad air but little less serious. 
First, living in a vitiated air actually 
reduces the bodily strength so that 
men have lessened physical power to 
perform their daily work. It also re- 
duces their mental power so that they 
lack vim and courage. 

A main purpose of sleep is that 
there may be stored up in the blood 
and the tissues of the body a large 
quantity of oxygen for use during the 
coming day. But if a man sleeps in 
a room where the oxygen supply is in- 
sufficient the tired feeling cannot be 
satisfied and the man rises in the 
morning unrested, still tired, and unfit 
for the day’s labor, and dreading to 
undertake it. 

There is nothing cheaper than out of 
doors air. Why, then, can we not 
have enough of it to satisfy our full 
needs? Why, then, do so many die 
untimely deaths for need of pure air? 
Naught but ignorance or parsimony or 
carelessness stand in the way. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
















RED SORREL. 


A Missouri correspondent asks what 
method we would use in killing red 
sorrel, or as it is comonly known, 
horse sorrel, and states that it secured 
a footing in that country probably 
from being brought in with clover 
seed, and seems to be spreading very 
rapidly. 

Red sorrel belongs to the dock fam- 
ily and grows from the roots as well 
as from the seed; it usually begins 
in spots in the field and spreaders 
rapidly, out-rooting the blue grass and 
other grasses and sometimes seriously 
affecting the stand of small grain. It 
is generally taken as indicative of an 
acid soil. It seems to thrive in soils 
that are so acid that clover does not 
grow; hence the soil becomes im- 
poverished and sorrel is able to thrive 
where other grasses do not. Sorrel 
can be killed out by thorough culti- 
vation. Where soils are known to be 
acid, which can be determined by the 
use of litmus paper, we would apply 
either quick lime or ground limestone 
at the rate of 500 to 1,000 pounds per 
acre and thus take away from the 
sorrel its advantage. First, however, 
we would use thorough cultivation and 
plentiful seeding of other grasses and 
keep the land in good heart. We do 
not anticipate any danger from sorrel 
where the lands are kept in first-class 
condition. Sorrel is indicative of one 
or both of two things—an acid soil or 
land that is losing fertility. 





THE SADDLE HORSE AND HIS GAITS. 


One of the present encouragements to 
horse breeding is the keen and _ wide- 
spread interest in saddle horses. Whether 
the five-gaited or the three-gaited horse, 
whether the horse that racks or the horse 
that walk-trots, the aim has been to get 
an animal with inherited inclinations to 
carry weight under the saddle with a 
sense of responsibility. It is interesting 
to note that not only in the corn belt 
(where saddle horses are not so common 
as in the southern states) but also in the 
range countries where day in and day out 
saddle work taxes the riders, there is a 


desire to learn of the nicer points of 
horseback riding, the refinements of 
equitation. These are more. readily 
taught in the riding school than through 
the printed page, and yet they must be 
taught in some way. Inquiries frequently 
come for information as to how to use 
a saddle horse that has been educated 
after the southern methods, or, in other 


words, how to get a horse to go the gaits 
to which he has been trained. A horse 
that “gangs his ain gait’’ can hardly be 


called a satisfactory saddler. No horse- 
man should rest content until he has 
taught his mount to change his gait at 


a given signal, so that he may command 


any pace at will 

First, let us get the names of the gaits 
straight before we _ straighten out the 
gaits themselves. It must be admitted 
that the term “single-foot’’ aptly de- 
scribes the ‘‘four-beat’” gait, or that 
action in a horse in which each foot has 
a separate fall on the ground; but ‘‘the 
powers that be’’—the men who breed and 


train horses, and who conduct the Ameri- 
can Saddle Horse Breeders’ Association— 
years ago abandoned the use of that 
term and substituted the word rack. This 
is not so pretty a name, but {ft is shorter, 
it is correct, and it has the greatest 
weight of authority for its use. The 
single-foot and the rack are one and the 
same gait, but it is better to use the 
word rack in describing it. 


The word “lope” is a contraction of 
gallop There are three words used to 
describe this action according to its 
speed. When a horse is fully extended 


is called a run; when he is 
going at moderate speed it is called a 
gallop, and when the similar movement 
is executed slowly it is called a canter. 
Yet another distinction may be intro- 
duced, and that is a hand-gallop. This 
comes between a canter and a gallop, 
but it is more nearly like a canter. But 
there is much more of a difference in 
these movements than mere speed. The 
gallop and run are natural gaits. The 
two first named are rough to ride, the 
other two are pleasant. The cultivated 
canter is not only the slowest move- 
ment of this action, but it is performed 
with more restraint; the horse works 
more on his haunches; his hind legs are 
better under him; he bounds up in front 
lightly and drops to the ground in the 
same manner, sustaining his weight on 
his hind legs and haunches instead of 
letting it come down ‘“‘ker-plunk,” as in 
the gallop or run. The canter is done 
on the curb, and the horse arches his 
neck and sets his head a little lower 
than in trot or rack, but the educated 
horse does not take hold hard in a 
canter. The slower this gait is per- 
formed, when done with promptness, ani- 
mation and exactness, the better. Hence 
the Kentucky expression: ‘‘He can canter 
all day in the shade of an apple tree.”’ 
But it should not be a lazy, listless, loose 
gait. The fore feet should rise from the 
ground almost simultanenously and the 
hind feet likewise. The ‘three-foot’’ 
canter—or a canter in front and a rack 
or “jiggle’’ behind—is not desirable; it is 
a mixed gait. The horse that seems fair- 
ly aching to run and yet restrains his 
spirits at the will of the rider and canters 
lightly on the curb at about five miles 
an hour is doing the proper caper. This 
is the educated saddle gait. A gallop is 
faster, uneducated and far less pleasant 
to ride. When a horse can canter the 
rider should have more pride in the gait 
than to call it a “‘lope.” 

All saddle horses educated in the south 
are broken practically alike. That is, 
they have been taught the same signals 
for changing gaits. When trainers them- 
selves have not been educated, but are of 
the rough “home-spun” kind, there is no 
such uniformity of signals. If your horse 
has been educated by a competent 
trainer, let us ride out together and see 
what can be done with him. We will 
start on the walk; that is the founda- 


going fast it 
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tion of all saddle gaits. If riding wit 
a double-rein bridle, with curb and 
snaffle bits, take him on the snaffle light 
ly. By word or touch of whip or crop, or 
by touch of spur if necessary, urge him t 
the top of his speed at the flat-foot walk 
Keep him up to the mark. There is 
time to lay the reins loosely on his 

and loaf, but not now. Hold him st« 





ily at the flat-foot walk, and if he ji 
good walker he will carry you four m 
an hour; if he takes you five mil 
that time you have as good a wal 


as any man possesses. 

Now we will go from the walk to 

running-walk or slow-pace—the s 
“jiggle.” They are easier gaits than t 
walk, and faster. They are right on t 
edge of a “‘four-beat’’ gait. That is, , 


can hear each foot-fall distinctly. Loos 
your snaffle reins and take hold ligh 
of the curb and give him a touch of t 
spur, urging him just out of a w 

These are gaits a little faster thar 

walk and not so fast as a rack. Th 
are what are called slow gaits. Clear 
performed they are delightful to rid 
they are all-day gaits. The real 


fashioned plantation running-walker ji 
‘“‘nodder;”’ he keeps time to his paces | 
the nodding of his head, just as a mu] 
does by the flop of his ears. The slow 
pace is not the side-wheel gait of 
harness horse; there is too much roll 
that. It is a similar gait, but instead of 
both feet on one side of the body strik 
ing the ground at exactly the same 
stant, there is just enough break in 
impact to introduce a short interval i 
rob the gait of the unpleasant roll of tt 





side-wheeler. The fox-trot is the othe 
slow gait. It is a dog-trot, a slow a 
rather loose-jointed trot, a “shog 
Whichever gait the horse strikes w 
pushed out of a walk hold him to 
Do not let him forge ahead into a rack 
or trot, or fall back into a walk. 

Now that your horse has shown tl} 


he can go along nicely in the slow-pa 
we will rack down that smooth r 1 
ahead which is not too soft on its 
face—for the rack is rather a hard gait 
on a horse and the going can easily be too 
soft for him. You have him on the curb; 
increase the pressure a little, give him 
the leg—that is, grip him with our 
knees so that he will feel the clasp 
give him the spur. A horse is taught to 
rack by spurring him forward and irb- 
ing him back; he then flies into what ma 
be called a ‘‘condensed trot’’—which i 
a good description of the rack. A rack- 
ing horse must go up against the 
and above all things he must not 
allowed to fall into the swinging de- 
wheel pace. If he falters touch him wit 
the spur and lift him gently on the bit 
to steady him. Do not gouge him or rir 
him. Spurs should be used thus for pun 
ishment only in the most’ extreme 
necessity. A willing horse will soon it 
to respond instantly when he feels t 
heel move backward to his flank, e\ 
before he is touched with the steel 

Let us now drop out of the rack. Re- 


} 





lease the curb reins, teach him to slow 
down at the word ‘steady,’’ and ym 
down easily—generally through a running- 
walk—into the walk. We now want 

stir up our livers a bit, and hence will 
trot over that stretch of road ahead of 
us. Of course we could have gone 


the trot from that fast rack that we were 
riding; that is, some horses could have 
done it, but the ordinary rider wil 
well to go at each gait from the 
foot walk, except when stealing int 
rack from the slow-pace. Our hor 
have had a brief breathing spell and are 
ready for the trot. 

Take your horse on the snaffle entirely 





do not lug on both curb and snaffi s 
so many do who try to ride with double 
rein but have never learned how 
“Cluck”’ to him, and as he prepares 
start off begin to post—that is, risé« 
the saddle. If your horse is “on an 
edge”’ in his gaits he will trot Some- 
times he will make a mistake and start 
out on a “jiggle.” Bring him immedi- 
ately to a walk and try again As yo 
give him the word this time reach 


ward and with your right hand gras} 
by the mane well up on the neck 
does not trot then he has forgott« 
early lessons and needs to be worked 
with. Some trainers give the sigr 
trot by pulling an ear; this is an 
but sightly. It is bad enough to 
to pull the mane, but to twist and p 
at the ear in the attempt to start 4 
horse on a trot is a trick that ought 
never to be taught. The thoroug 
broken horse should trot when ! 
taken on the snaffle and touched 

neck with hand or crop. This is getting 
down to a fine point, but that is 
where it ought to be. 

If you were riding with 
rein bridle you would probably 
take hold of the mane and hold 
a few seconds while you begin to I 
The user of the double-rein has the 
vantage; his signal to trot can scarce 
be noticed. This is desirable, 
fuss and flurry in changing gaits t 








si! 





as t 


ter. When your horse strikes a s ; 
trot hold him on the snaffle and mak 
him work up to it. Do not hin 
sprawl along in an extended trot 
harness. Keep him in hand; kee! 
legs working under him, and post 

as little as need be to catch:the n 

of the horse. Do not rise so 


the saddle at every step that a mar il 
throw a yellow dog by the tail under you: 

ell, is your liver oufticiently tated 
aowr! 


for this time? Let us slow N - 
if awhile 


and walk a bit. We may even loaf 
and let the horses take care of 
selves, but it is well not to fall 
habit of it, as the horse will 
learn to want his own way in ever 
And now for the canter, the most & 
ful and enjoyable gait when perfectly I 
formed. Take your horse in han 
him know that the loafing time 
Pull him together until his legs ar 
him; balance him, and take him 0! 
curb lightly, lean forward a Dit 
salute him with the right hand I 
raise your right hand so that he ma) 
see it. If he does not “catch on sna} 
your fingers. A well broken horse 
at once bound into a canter. Ar 
cated saddler rarely forgets this 
We have set forth the code of Sis 
in ordinary use by southern tral! 
saddle horses. Of course there ¢ yar 
tions. All horses will not respond t 
of these signals. A horse has somé 
dividuality and a mind of its own 
as a man. In that event someth 
that he does comprehend readily is 
But by all means teach your his 
change his gaits at your will and not is. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 


July 11. A. H. Brett, Mason City, Ia. 
Sept. 11. Max Speck, Victor, Ia. 
Sept. 19. W. D. Rust & Son, Newell, Ia. 
os 3. Chas. McDonough, Tennessee, 
Oct. 1. L. L. Gorham, Odebolt, Ia. 
7“ 1, Wallace & Jeffrey, Ainsworth, 
a 
Oct. 1. Estate of Welcome Mowry, 
Traer, Ia. 
Oct. 2. J. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Ia. 
Oct. 2. C. F. Hood, Battle Creek, Ia. 
ct. 2. G. P. Tyrril & Son, Oxford 
Junction, Ia. 
ct. 3. J. EB. Gray, Columbus Junction, 


Ia. 
Oct. 8. G. M. Fisher and Brueck Bros., 
Battle Creek, Ia. 
Oct. 8 G. M. Pritchard, Ruthven, Ia. 
Oct. 8. W. E. Graham, Prairie City, Ia. 
Oct. 9. F. A. Schaefer & Son, eigh, 
Ia., at Estherville, Ia. 


Oct. 10. O. E. Husted, Peru, Ia. 
Oct. 10. I. L. Dispanet, Estherville, Ia. 
Oct. 12. W arr Sons, Villisca, 


Ia., at Red Oak, Ia. 
Oct. 15. J. A. Kilgour, Sterling, Il. 


Oct. 17. C. H. Reynolds, Barnes City, Ia. 
Oct. 23. Forest & Dunham, Miles, Ia. 
Oct. 24. George W. Brown and W. 


Park, Indianola, Ia. 
Oct. 26. J. K. Alexander and T. B. Hart, 
Edinburgh, Ill. 
Oct. 29. ohn Rasmess, Lake City, Ia. 
Nov. 8 J. F. Foley and R. W. Botts & 
Son, Plymouth, I 


Nov. B. H. Hakes & Sons, Williams- 
burg, Ia. 

Dec. 17. J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 

Dec. 18. C. A. Saunders, Manilla, Ia. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


June 25-26-27. Dispersion sale Estate of 
L. H. Kerrick, Bloomington, Il. 

Oct. 15. Charles J. Biewen, Jolley, Ia. 

Oct. 16. John E. Griffith, Washington, 


Ta. 
Oct. 24. Wm. H. Mincer, Spencer, Ia. 
BERKSHIRES. 


Sept. 20. F. H. Houghton, Marshall- 
town, Ia. 
POLAND-CHINAS. 
Oct. 2. J. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Ia. 


Oct. 12. W. H. Barr & Sons, 
ee y Red Oak, Ia. 


Villisca, 


Oct. Charles J. Biewen, Jolley, Ia. 

Oct. 23. Forest & Dunham, Miles, Ia. 

Feb. 19. W. W. Wheeler, Harlan, Ia. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 

Oct. 1. D. J. Pollock, Lorimor, Ia. 

~ 23. L. H. Roberts & Son, Paton, 
a. 

Feb. 11. Perry Livingood, Castana, Ia. 

Feb. 12. D. Counts, Mapleton, Ia. 

~ 13. Isenberger Bros., Battle Creek, 
a. 

Feb. 14. Marion Booth, Battle Creek, Ia. 

Feb. 15 


R. C. Eells, Battle Creek, Ia. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Those who desire to make changes in, or discon- 
tinue, advertisements already running, must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us 
not later than Wednesday of the week preceding 
date of issue in order to be sure of same being made. 
This is necessary on account of our paper being 
printed in from three to six different forms, the first 
going to press Thursday morning of the week pre- 
ceding date of issue. New advertisements, however, 
can be inserted if received Monday morning of week 
of issue. 














FIELD NOTES. 


J. A. Richardson, of Wall Lake, Iowa, 
advises us that he has changed his Short- 


horn date from December 10th to De- 
cember 17th. 
One of our subscribers desires Black 


Spanish chickens or eggs for hatching 
from same. Our readers having such for 
sale should advertise them. 


J. A. Harris & Son, Atlantic, Iowa, are 
advertising some good thick young Short- 
horn bulls for sale. They have good feed- 
ing quality and good bone. See advertise- 
ment on page 763. 

C. M. Gage, of Lester, Iowa, is adver- 
tising one of his Scotch Short-horn herd 
bulls for sale, and he will also sell a few 
cows and heifers. His herd bull is a 
nice red, and a good one. See advertise- 
ment on page 763. 

D. J. Pollock, of Lorimor, Iowa, claims 
October ist for his public sale of Duroc 
Jerseys. As Mr. Pollock is moving to 
Nebraska the sale October Ist will be a 
dispersion of this well known herd. More 
particulars will be given later. 


F. H. Humbert, the successful Chester 
White breeder of Nashua, Iowa, reports 


a good crop of pigs, which he will adver- 
tise in these columns a little later. He 
expects to be out at the fairs again this 
fall with some of the best he has ever 
exhibited. 

Johnston Bros. & Newkirk, Brooklyn, 
Iowa, report a splendid lot of Duroc Jer- 
seys coming for the fall trade. They in- 
tend to exhibit at Des Moines again as 
usual. More particulars concerning their 
great herd will be given later when their 
idvertisement appears. 

Poland-China male pigs and sows bred 
to farrow this fall are advertised for sale 


by C. F. Hood, of Battle Creek, Iowa, 
this issue. Mr. Hood would like to 
quote prices on these sows to Wallaces’ 


Farmer readers interested. Mention the 
paper when writing him 
_Short-horn bulls, two of which are 
Scotch, and others sired by Scotch bulls 
and out of good, practical families noted 
for both milk and beef, are advertised 
for sale by C. F. Hood, of Battle Creek, 
Iowa. Mr. Hood will be pleased to de- 
scribe and quote prices on these bulls 
to Wallaces’ Farmer readers. Note the 
advertisement, and mention Wallaces 
Farmer when writing, please. 
_ One of the best investments that the 
hog breeder can make is a Wright's stock 
feeder. A ten-foot feeder feeds twenty- 
five pigs. This feeder has given excel- 
lent_ satisfaction wherever used and C 
A. Wright, of Rosendale, Missouri, has 
Sold feeders in nearly every state in the 
Union. His advertisement appears in this 
issue, and Mr. Wright would be pleased 
to have Wallaces’ Farmer readers write 
him. Please mention the paper when 
writing. 

Mr. A. E. Whisler, of Morning Sun, 
Iowa, who has been advertising Chester 
White hogs with us for several years, ad- 
vises us that he has eighty-two pigs far- 
rowed from seven sows in March, and 
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reports these pigs as doing unusually 
well. He says that he will be in shape 
to supply his customers with lengthy, 
heavy-boned pigs this fall and winter, 
and that he will be pleased to advise 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers about them a 
little bit later in our advertising columns. 

On account of moving to California, 
Thos. F. Cook, of 713 Youngerman Build- 
ing, Des Moines, lowa, advertises seven 
Iowa farms for sale, ranging in size from 
120 to 360 acres; also one Minnesota farm 
of 320 acres. Mr. Cook will sell these 
farms at bargain prices, as he is com- 


pelled to get away from this climate on 1 


account of the health of his family, and 
wishes to close up all of his land inter- 
ests here before leaving. Note his ad- 
vertisement in this issue and write him, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


A free sample of Malthoid roofing, made 
by the Paraffine Paint Company, of San 
Francisco, California, which played a 
very important part in the temporary 
buildings erected in San Francisco, can 
be had for the asking. This roofing is 
one of the best prepared roofings and 
has given excellent satisfaction. The 
Paraffine Paint Company would like to 
have our readers who are putting up 
buildings of any kind investigate its 
merits before buying any material. In 
writing them for free sample and book- 
let mention Wallaces’ Farmer, please. 


W. S. Austin, of Dumont, Iowa, with 
reference to his Angus cattle and Poland- 


China hogs at Oak Glen Stock Farm, 
writes: ‘‘Mv cattle are in fine condition 
and the herd is increasing in numbers 


quite rapidly. I have several bulls for 
sale that are old enough for service, and 
others coming on. They are the smooth, 
beefy kind, and good handlers. I also 
have a number of females for sale. Prac- 
tically every animal in the herd is either 
sired by, bred to, or has a calf at foot 
by my choice prize-winning bull Mayor 
of Alta 6th, by Heather Lad of Emerson 
2d and out of Lakeside Mina. Thus, be- 
sides having been himself a winner at 
Des Moines and Kansas City, he descends 
from a long line of champions, and his 
first sire and dam are especially noted 
for the prize winners they have produced. 
His calves in my herd are showing up 
well, and I invite anyone wanting Angus 
cattle to come and see my herd. I will 
gladly meet them at Dumont, which is 
on the C. & N. W. and the C. G. W., and 
at Austinville, which is on the main line 
of the Illinois Central. I have a choice 
lot of Poland-China pigs which are com- 
ing on for the coming season’s trade. 
They are mostly sired by a litter brother 
to the 1906 Iowa champion and all far- 
rowed between March 3d and April 19th.’’ 


THE LADY FANNYS IN THE KER- 
RICK DISPERSION. 


In the dispersion of the herd of the late 


Hon. L. H. Kerrick near Bloomington, 
Illinois, June 25th, 26th, and 27th, which 


is the largest dispersion sale ever held 
of the breed, there are necessarily many 
attractions. The 250 animals catalogued 
are wonderful in their uniformity of type, 
and in looking them over it is easy to 
understand why Mr. Kerrick made such 
an outstanding success in the production 
of the greatest beef steers. It is not our 
intention to describe individuals, as a de- 
scription of one of the short-legged, sym- 
metrical animals of good scale and great 
quality would be a description of many of 
the 250 head. We wish, however, to call 
attention to a family that was a favorite 
one with Mr. Kerrick. It is the Ballin- 
dalloch Lady Fanny, and the thirty-two 
representatives of this strain included in 
this auction were his greatest pride, and 
the breeding and development: of. this 
family, was his greatest ambition in the 
pure bred business. These thirty-two 
animals constitute the largest number of 
representatives of a Ballindalloch family 
that have been offered in any auction 
in America or perhaps in any auction 
anywhere. They descend from the cow 
Fashion, by Trojan, the sire of the cows 
that have made the Ericas famous. A 
daughter of Fashion was imported to this 
country and in the herd of Mossom, Boyd 
& Co. was bred to Imp. Ermine Bearer, 
the greatest Erica bull ever brought to 


America, and the produce was Fair 
Lady of Vesulam, and from her all of 
the Kerrick Lady Fannys_ descend, 


with the exception of Imp. Lord 
Fretful, that was bred at Ballindalloch, 
sired by the celebrated Eblito, one of the 
greatest sons of Imp. Prince Ito. Lord 
Fretful, while at Ballindalloch, sired the 
highest priced bull sold in the Perth Show 
and sale of 1904, and in this country has 
sired first prize winners at some of our 
greatest breeding shows. He was second 
prize bull at the International Exposition 
of 1903 and was at the head of a prize- 
winning herd for several years. At seven 
years old he is a valuable sire. The Lady 
Fannys have furnished many great show 
and breeding animals, prominent among 
which is Lord Chamberlain, the sire of 
the dam of Prince Ito 2d, the undefeated 
American charnpion. These Lady Fannys 
have been topped out in the most ap- 
proved fashion, such bulls being used on 
them as Imp. Painstaker of Aberlour, an 
Erica-topped Pride, and Craigo of Estill, 
a Montbletton Fancy by the _ great 
Heather Lad 2d Other Ermine Bearer 
dams have found a place in the Kerrick 
herd, and their offspring will be offered 
on this occasion. Catalogue giving full 
particulars will be mailed on application 
to W. C. McGavock, Sale Manager, 
Springfield, Ilinois. 


A CHOICE HEREFORD BULL FOR 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The choice Hereford bull King Edward, 
which has made so splendid a record in 
the herd of Edmonds, Shade & Co., of 
Kingsley, Iowa, both as a breeding. bull 
and as a show animal, has been sold to 
the South Dakota Agricultural College 
to head their herd, Prof. James Wilson, 
of the college, making the_ selection. 
King Edward, it will be remembered, was 
at the head of the grand champion young 
herd over all breeds and ages at the 
South Dakota State Fair, 1904, and was 
the first prize Hereford bull at the Inter- 
state Fair at Sioux City in 1903, 1904, and 
1905. Also first and sweepstakes in 1906 
at the same fair. Professor Wilson is 
much pleased, we understand, at securing 
this good bull for the college. where he 
should make a splendid record. Messrs. 
Edmonds, Shade & Co., in reporting the 
sale, also advise us that their Herefords 
and Durocs are doing first-class, and that 
they are making good sales right along. 
They have a fine bunch of bulls fourteen | 
to sixteen months old, good, big, lusty 














fellows, which are now ready for the 
trade, and they will be pleased to hear 
ving Wallaces’ Farmer readers wanting 
to buy. 


SUNNYLAND DUROCS AND SHORT- 
HORNS. 


Aug. Sonneland, a prominent breeder of 
Duroc Jersey hogs and Short-horn cat- 
tle at Harlan, lowa, reports good sales 
on bulls, for which he gives Wallaces’ 
Farmer the credit He also advises us 
that his herd of Duroc Jerseys is in the 
best shape it ever was to supply breeders 
with strictly high class stock and of the 
most popular breeding. The noted 
Kruger Lad heads his herd and he is 
also using a son of Ohio Chief, besides 
having pigs by Proud Advance Again, 
Protection Yet, and some by Orion I 
Know. These are the sires of the spring 
pigs. The older stock in the herd are 
by different sires of note, and, as will be 
noted by Mr. Sonneland’s new announce- 
ment in this issue, he has a few summer 
and fall yearling boars for sale. These 
include two by Tip Top Notcher; two by 
Arion, the massive prize-winning son of 
Orion; one yearling by Ohio Chief; and 
one by Orion Young. A number of the 
spring pigs by Kruger Lad are out of Top 
Notcher dams. The breeding herd also 
includes a daughter of the great Ne- 
braska Belle and Ohio Chief; another by 
Proud Advance and out of Violet Blos- 
som, a top priced sow; while another is 
a half sister to the well known top price 
sow Helen Blazes. Those interested in 
buying Durocs will do well to write or 
call on Mr. Sonneland. Kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


THIRTY HEREFORD BULLS FOR 
SALE. 
Mr. J. N. B. Miller, Prescott, Iowa, has 


a new announcement in this issue calling 
attention to thirty Hereford bulls for 


sale. These are all of his own raising 
and range in ages from around twelve 
months to around twenty-four months 
old. Mr. Miller’s herd of pure breds 
numbers some 200 head, making it one 


if not the largest, in the 
state. It is also one of the best bred 
and it is very rarely that as good a bull 
is found at the head of any herd as Co- 
lumbus 60th, owned by Mr. Miller. This 
outstanding show bull is a full brother to 
Columbus 17th, the well known show 
bull bred and sold by Benton Gabbert & 
Son for $5,050, the buyer being Frank 
Rockefeller. Columbus 60th has great 
spring of rib, and is exceptionally full at 
the heart and through the chest. He is 
very deep-bodied and very short-legged. 
He also carries a great wealth of fiesh, 


of the largest, 


which is well distributed in the high 
priced parts. Mr. Miller is also using 
Onward 15th, a son of the noted Funk- 


houser champion Onward 6th. The late 
Jas. Funkhouser selected Columbus 60th 
as a calf for his own herd and later sold 
him to Mr. Miller to cross on Onward 
15th heifers, telling him that this was 
the right cross to make. Mr. Miller has 
also had in service a son of the great 
bull Printer (he by Beau Brummel) and at 
the Bovee dispersion sale he secured the 
herd bull Jarvis of West Linn 17947, and 
a number of the young things are by this 
well bred Java bull. Quite a number of 
the young bulls are sired by the Printer 
and Java bulls. They are a splendid lot, 
of good type, and well marked. Mr. 
Miller secured his foundation stock at the 
Getler dispersion sale, where he got all 
the heifers in the sale sired by the great 
bull St. Louis but one. He was after- 
wards offered a good premium for two of 
these heifers by Gov. John Sparks of 
Nevada, Mr. Sparks having arrived at 
the sale too late to get the St. Louis 
heifers. Mr. Miller refused the offer and 
has since added many choice ones to~his 
herd from leading sales. At the Armour- 
Funkhouser sale in December, 1905, he 
got twelve imported cows, and it was at 
this sale he got Columbus 60th. Armour 
Peony 127745 was also secured at this 
sale, and she has been one of his prize 
winners. She was sired by Lord Pretty 
Face and her dam was Armour Flower, 
by Beau Brummel, Jr Among the top 
imported cow is Armour Queen. An- 
other is Imp. Gauntlet, from J. W. 
Smith’s herd, considered as one of the 
very best in England. Mr. Miller also 
has a daughter of the noted show buil 
Princeps, the sire of the $1,950 cow in 
F. A. Nave’s recent sale. Mr. Miller has 
been showing his Herefords at the south- 
eastern Iowa county fairs with splendid 
success He has never had Columbus 
69th defeated, and with him at the head 
of his herd he won on herd all around. 
Mr. Miller is well fixed to maintain a 
large herd, owning some 700 acres of good 
land in a body. He has never done much 
advertising, but his herd has grown so 
large that the local demand does not 
take all his bulls. As above stated, Mr. 
Miller is offering a splendid lot, and will 
sell at very reasonable prices for indi- 
vidual merit and breeding. He will be 
pleased to have you come and see them. 
Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 

BRETT’S SALE OF SHORT-HORNS 

AND DRAFT HORSES. 


As will be noted by his announcement 
elsewhere in this issue, Mr. A. H. Brett, 
the well known Short-horn breeder of 
Mason City, Iowa, will hold a public sale 
July 11th. 3esides the fifty Scotch and 
Scotch-topped Short-horns that Mr. Brett 
will sell at this time he also includes a 
number of Percheron and Clydesdale 
horses, mostly mares, as described in the 
announcement. In Short-horns Mr. Brett 
is selling as good as he is keeping, and 
his herd is noted as the home of good 
ones. Mr. Brett has been a liberal patron 
of leading sales and has long been a 
buyer of “tops.”” His sale at this time 
includes some of these tops from other 
good herds; besides he has catalogued a 
nice lot of heifers sired by Hampton's 
Marshall and Prince Victor, two rightly 
bred Scotch bulls used by Mr. Brett with 
good success. The cows and heifers are 
bred to Hampton's Marshall and Windsor 
of Maine Valley, the latter a straight 
Seotch bull bred by Jordan & Dunn, and 


if the writer is not mistaken he is out 
of the best milk cow in the Jordan & 
Dunn herd. Some more detailed partic- 


ulars will be given next week when the 
catalogue is at hand. Write for the cat- 
alogue to Mr. Brett, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

STEEL RANGES. 


Steel ranges are advertised by_ the 
Hoosier Stove Company, of 183 State 
street, Marion, Indiana, in this issue. 


They claim for Hoosier ranges that they 
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save fuel, are easy bakers, and the best 
range that can be obtained for the price. 
They have issued a large illustrated cat- 
alogue giving particulars concerning their 


ranges and the many other styles of 
stoves they make which they will be 
glad to send to all Wallaces’ Farmer 


readers interested. Mention paper when 


writing. 
BUY A SILO. 


This is certainly good advice to hun- 
dreds of Iowa farmers this season as it 
is a year when the silo should go a great 
ways toward paying the cost of putting 
in, as hay is bound to be high in price 
and scarce on account of the dry weather 
in the early spring months. A silo which 
is unlike any other silo made is the Min- 
neapolis silo, made by the Puffer-Hub- 
bard Manufacturing Company, of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. They have issued a 
catalogue giving details concerning the 
construction of their silo and telling why 
they consider it the best, their claims 


for it being the greatest strength and 
durability of any silo made. A _ postal 
card request, mentioning Wallaces’ 


Farmer will bring their catalogue giving 
full particulars. 


THE WONDERFUL EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH. 


We call the attention of our readers to 
the special offer made on the wonderful 
Edison phonograph by F. B. Babson, 
manager of the Talking Machine Com- 
pany, 879-X, Edison Building, Chicago, 
Illinois. In a special advertisement in 
this issue they offer to send a genuine 
Edison new style 1907 model phonograph 
for free trial in your own home. If you 
like the instruments after having tried 
it for from two days to a week you can 
buy it on the basis of either cash or 
$2 per month until paid for. Mr. Babson 
would like to send Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers who do not have a phonograph 
in their homes a catalogue concerning this 
offer. A coupon will be found in the ad- 
vertisement which be sure to cut out and 
mail to him, mentioning Wallaces' 
Farmer. 


OF INTEREST TO HOG RAISERS. 


A self-feeder for hogs which ‘is being 
used on a number of farms in Iowa and 
Illinois with very satisfactory results is 
Lineweaver’s patent self-feeder. With 
this feeder you fill the hopper with feed, 
shut the lid down, which prevents it from 
wasting or blowing away, and the pigs 
can get at the feed just when they want 
it and without any waste. If you want 
to wet the feed you can do it, or it can 
be fed dry, as desired. This feeder is 
manufactured by A Lineweaver, of 
South English, Iowa, who has issuec a 
catalogue which illustrates and gives full 
particulars concerning it. He would like 
to send a copy of his little catalogue to 
every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
is raising pigs, as he believes that those 
who are interested in getting the best re- 
sults in raising their pigs will be glad to 
buy his feeder at the price offered, if they 
understand just what it is. His adver- 
tisement appears in this issue, and he 
would like our readers to read it and 
write him at once. Mention the paper 
when writing, please. 

PUT IN A SILO. 

There are undoubtedly many Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers who would find it profit 
able to put in a silo this year. The silo 


enables the farmer to carry more cattle 
on the same sized farm than he could 
under any other method of feeding. The 


important thing is to get the right kind 
of a silo and the right kind of a machine 
to put the silage in. A firm which manu 
factures both silos and silo filling ma 
chines is the Smalley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Manitowoc, Wisconsin, Box 80. 
As most of our readers know, silage to 
give the best results must be put in 
when it is just right; it must not be too 
green, nor must it be too ripe. The time 
considered best is the time when the 
corn is just coming out of the milk 
Time, therefore, in filling the silo is the 
most important thing, and the silo must 
be filled in the quickest possible time to 
give the best results. The Smalley en- 
silage cutter or silo filler is a machine 
with great power, simple in construction 
and operation, and which does its work 


quickly and well. For example, one of 
the Wisconsin users, Mr. Birtchland, of 
Honey Creek, Wisconsin, says: “The 


time of filling could have been shortenec 
if the corn could have been kept to the 
machine, but as it was the teams could 
not get it fast enough to keep the ma 
chine running. The following four silo 
were filled in the time stated: One silo 
20x48, twenty-four hours; one 14x26, five 
hours; one 18x30, thirteen hours; one 18x 
40, twelve hours. These silos were kept 
tramped down by one man all of the time 
and two men most of the time.” The 
Smalley Manufacturing Company have 
issued a catalogue giving complete infor- 
mation concerning their silo filler and 
silos, and will be glad to send a copy 
of it to readers interested upon request 
Mention paper when writing them. 


THE HORSE BOOK. 
The Bickmore Gall Cure Company, of 
Oldtown, Maine, makers of Bickmore gal! 
cure, which has been successfully used 
for many years, advise us that they will 
send a free sample box of Bickmore gall 
cure and a copy of “The Herse Book" 
which they have issued to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer sending them 10 cent 
his name and address, and mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Bickmore gall cure is 
one of the tried veterinary remedies. As 
its name indicates, it cures galls, and 
those, who are bothered with horses hav 
ing sore shoulders will find this cure an 
effective one. The readers will also find 
this bock which the Bickmore Company 
have issued to be of considerable inter 
est. We suggest that they send to the 
company at once at the above addre 
for a free sample and for the book 
FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS. 

Our readers who want to get a chance 
at the 33,000 acres of land which will by 
opened up for settlement by the United 
States government on June 26th have to 
register before June 25th at Billings, Mon 
tana. The land in question is irrigate: 
land on which the government has spent 
a good deal of money, and is said to be 
quite desirable. The Chicago, Burlington 

Quincy Railroad runs direct to Bill- 
ings, and their general passenger agent, 
Mr. J. Francis, 203 Adams street, Chi- 
cago, has issued a booklet giving full 





particulars concerning this land and the 
very low rates which are made by the 
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Burlington road to those 
out to register. Remember 
register by the 25th 
once if you want a chance 


BUY A HAY LOADER. 


The farmer 
the barn cannot 
hay loader on the 


afford to be 
farm It 


who want to go 
that you must 
Arrange to go 
at this land. 


who is putting his hay 
without a 
saves much 


at 


in 


hard labor and much time in getting the 
hay up \ hay loader that has been in 
successful use for sixteen years and 
which is highly thought of by users is 
the Clean Sweep, made by the Sandwich 
Manufacturing Company, 116 Main 
street, Sandwich, Llinois. This loader 
does not bunch, wad, tangle, or thrash 


the hay, but handles it without unneces- 
sary roughness, and does not _ elevate 
manure or other trash. It will work 
either on level ground or on a hillside, 
and do good work in either case Ww 

suggest to our readers if they do not 
already have a loader that they write 
this company for a descriptive catalogue 
of the Clean Sweep We also suggest 
that a good implement to go with this 
loader is the Sandwich side-delivery 
rake. Both the loader and the rake are 


illustrated in the ompany's 


advertise- 


ment in this issue ind a good idea of 
same can be obtained therefrom Don't 
fail to write for the catalogue if you do 
not have a loader and rake Mention of 
Wallaces’ Farmer when so doing will be 
appreciated by both the advertiser and 


ourselves, 


SINNISSIPP! 


SHORT-HORN SALE. 

The sale of Short-horns from F. O. 
Lowden's Sinnissippi Herd, which was 
held in the new amphitheatey at the 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ulinois, on 
June 4th, brought out one of the largest 
and most representative crowds of breed- 
ers that has been seen at any sale of 
Short-horns for a number of years It 
was an offering of merit and breeding 
that measured up to all expectations, and 
one that was in keeping with Mr. Low- 
den's progressive ideas ind business 
push, and the strong demand which was 
in evidence throughout the entire = sale 
was a compliment to the owner, the 
herdsman, and the breed Col. F. M 
Woods opened the sale with a few well 


paying just 
Lowden and 


chosen remarks, 
both Mr. 


tribute 
Herdsman Stanton 


to 


on the form and character of the offering 
Competition was keen from the start and 
continued throughout the sale for the 
best things, making an average that 
broke all records for beef cattle sales for 
a number of years past. The white show 
bull Cumberland’s Last topped the sale 
at $3,000, going to Earles & Stanton, of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. C. A 


Saunders 


was the contending bidder The above 
firm secured also a number of the choice 
cows in the sale They secured the fine 
Lavender cow Lavinia 2d at $2,000, with 
bull calf at foot Bellows Bros. paid the 
next. highest figure, $1,505, for the Choice 


Goods heifer Clara Belle As the list of 
sales given below shows, quite a num- 
ber went into the four figures, which 


shows the urgent demand for 
cattle The sale was conducted in 
most honorable fashion and 
sold in the order listed in the e 
Col. Woods was ably assisted in the 
by Cols. Bellows, Jones, Gardner, 
tingham, and Brown A 
sales follows: 


Imp. Mary Gray, May, ‘00; H. F 
Brown, Minneapolis, Minn........$ 

Imp. Lena, March, '00 (and b. calf); 
Earles & Stanton Milwaukee, 
Wis. 646 Geeredencsceadonderceen 

Imp Ballechin C harming Maid, Jan., 
‘Ol (and b. calf); D. E. Reeber, 


Morrill, Kan. .. as 
Imp. Lake Park Augusta, Dec., ‘01; 
Thomas Johnson, Columbus, Ohio 
Mario's Heiress 2d, Dec., '00 ‘(and 
ec. ealf); F. W. Ayers, Athens, Ill 
Mario's Heiress 3d, Oct., ‘02 (and 
b. calf); Elmendorf Farm, Lexing- 
Ck SEN: vevansesancews os 
Butterfly 4th of Ww ildwood, 
Farles & Stanton 
Anoka Broadhooks, 
ce. calf); F. V 
kesha, Wis. . 
Village Sultana, 
ealf); Bellows 
BEG. cccccs ; ban 20s¥0 62s 
Ury Queen, Oct., ‘99 (and ec. 
D. H. Hybarger, Seward, Ill 
Duchess 4th, March, ‘03 ‘(and e 
ealf); F. W. Hi irding 
Pretty Maid, Feb 04; 
Stanton ~~ , nike 
Clara 60th, July, ‘03 (and c. 
N. A. Lind, Rolfe, Ita 
Susan 3d, Jan., ‘04 ‘and e, 
D. E. Reeber . ‘ 
Goldie’s Jewel, Sept.. ‘04 
calf); Flynn F 
Moines, Ia ery 
Lavinia 2d, Dex ‘ol 
Earles & Stanton , eee wan 
Dora Marr 6th. Feb... ‘08 (and ec. 
ealf); John Rasmess, Lake City 


June " O04 ; (and 
Harding, Wau- 
Sept, Wd “(and ‘e 
Bros., Maryville, 


calf); 


Earles & 
calf): 


calf); 


(and “b. 
arm Co., Des 


(and b. calf); 


May, ‘04 (and ce. 
Bros., Rock Valle, 


Ta er ; 
Heather Bloom, 
ealf); Walpole 
la mea : a ere 
Victoria Alice, Sept., ‘02 ‘(and b. 
ealf): E avies & Santon .. Tr 
Imp. Cherry Blossom 4th, May, ‘00; 
Db. E inves atte Kan : 
Imp. Proud Fane March, ‘99 
b. calf): F. W ‘Varding 
Rose of Strathspey, Oct., '04; 
SEED,  ckestunkuccbunes 
Clara Belle, Sept., "04: Bellows Bros. 
Sinnissippi Lady 2d, ept., ‘05; 
Thomas Johnson, Colu he sy Ohio 
Sinnissippi Butterfly 2d, Sept., ‘05; 
Elmendorf Farm 
Sinnissippi Rose 2d 
endort Farm 
Sinnissippi Victoria 
lows Bros 
Sinnissippi 
R 


(and 


Elem- 


Nov., '05: Elm- 


Nov., ‘04° Bel- 


Butterfly, May, ‘05; D 
Hanna, Ravenna, Ohio 

Imp. Cluny Flora 85th. March, ‘05: 
\. Chrystal, Marshall, Mich... 

Lady Douglas 2d, De ‘02 (and 
lf); A arte 

Viok 5th 
Flynn F boot Co 

Z. iké wood 
‘03 (and b 
Paullina, ta Lawesas 

Choice Jewel, Dec., ‘08 (and b. calf): 
+ Edwards Webster City, Ia 

Imp. Susan 24, Oct Ol (and e¢ 
ealf); C. A. Saunders, Manilla, Ia 

Susan 4th, March, ‘05; G. H. Payne, 
Maryville, Mo 

Sinnissippi Missie Sept "04 (and 
> ealf); W. 8S. Hart, Indianola, 


March, oar 3; 


tloster, May, 
tor Cowan, 


Duchess of ¢ 


ealf); He 


a eeeses . coe eesesesesecce 


good Scotch 


the 


everything 
italogue 


ring 


( 


complete list 


_ 


i 


‘ot- 


of 


650 


000 


405 


600 


610 


810 


2,000 


100 
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350 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


Bretts Mid-Summer Sale 


OF HIGH CLASS 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


Percheron and Clydesdale Horses 















Imp. Celia 9th, March, ‘00; F. W. 

ME gece  besdeheceisibenpens 675 
Village Beauty, June, 99 (and b 

GOIT)* TRADD BOB. occccccscccccses 350 
Imp. Mina Auguston 6th, March, '97 

(and ec. calf); Frank King, Amboy, 

Ill pcaeedsk¥e “neabicbeoce . 530 
Sinnissippi Beauty, Sept., ‘04 N.. \ 

ANG ceccccces TTT Te TT TT Te 260 
Rejoice, May, ‘04; N. P. ¢ ‘larke, St 

Cloud, Minn. Seshackabedteke 275 
Mario’s Heiress 5th, Aug 05 

PEP PORE GO. cccvcccsvccvdccece 565 
Imp. Princess Ro al, ‘March, "99 

(and c. calf); Rapp Bros......... 425 
Pine Grove Clipper lith, Jan., ‘06; 

Elmendorf Farm eves era 
Imp. Lady Marr, Feb., '04 (and b. 

calf); H. E. Hayes ekeheeeen 50 
Pleasant Hill Duchess, March 03 

(and ec. calf); F. W. Harding 925 
Village Queen, Jan., ‘02 (and ec 

ealf); Earles & Stanton......... 355 
Hampton's Lovely, Nov., '93; Bel- 

DC, ite<cecadsohudiean came anes 780 
Sinnissippi Bloom, Feb 05; D. R 

Hanna ; shnndsasenstodaneeeenae 275 
Sinnissippi Queen, Sept., °05; Elm- 

GIGS WORD sc cecdctecsevescesecs 409 
Sinnissippi Girl, Sept., ‘05; J. 

Prather, Williamsville, Ill......... 666 
Lustrous Lady, Jan., ‘01 (and b 

calf); C. A. Saunders............. 389 
Cleopatra 7th, Nov., ‘00 (and « 

Oni): NW. BP. Ciar@. oc. cocscceses 385 
Golden Venus 6th. Sept., ‘04 (and b. 

ealf); F [> ED ctacekehens 425 
Glen Brook Butterfly, Sept., ‘04 (and 

ec. calf); D. R Hanna rrp 780 
Lady Ramsden, May, ‘05; H. Powell 

& Son, Lynn Grove, Ia,.... jane 305 
Goldie of Anok  Jan., "0 lL. EE 

Surprenant, Kankakee, II! ve 695 
Gloster Lady Dec., 03 N Y 

Clarke oon — on 275 
Centennial Isabelle 45th, Dec., "03 

N. P. Clarke TUTTO CCT TPC 360 

BULLS 

—— rland's Last, March, "04; 

Farles & Stanton, Milwaukee, 

Wis _— Perr err TT TTT tT 
Lave nder "are! ef, dan. "6: J. tea 

Eno, Loane, Ms Cidacdicasaesdben 525 
Gladstone, June, ‘04; Rapp Bros.... 410 

SUM M ARY 

57 females $3: 210; average, $ 595.00 
3 bulls 5; average, 1,312.00 
62 head 39,145; average. 630.00 





_BIScELLASEOS. s. 


30 Hereford Bulls for S Sale 


Best breeding and choice individual merit. Come 
and see. Prices very reasonable. Sires in service: 
Onward 15th (by March On 6th), and the show ball 
— 60th st brother of the $5,050 Columbus 

i B. MILLER, Prescott, lows. 


For ‘Sale, Dirt Cheap 


Two growthy yearling Polled Angus bulls Ly 
their sire, a (Queen Mother that weighs a ton. Par 
ticulare and prices on application. 

r. w. BISBEE, ASTANA, IOWA 











RE POLLED CATTLE 
80 head in herd. Irwin 8253, an International prize 
winner fn 1903 and Ist and sweepstakes at Iowa and 
Neb. state fairs in 1904, is at headofherd. Schoicely 
bred bulls, also some heifers and cows forsale at zero 
rices. Come and see, or write. G. W. Coleman, 
ebster City, Iowa. Route Ne. 8. ‘Phone 1208. 


‘Red Polls 


Young bulls, cows or heifers at very reasonable prices 
P. @. HENDERSON & SONS 
Linn County Central City, lowa 


CRIMSON STOCK FARM RED POLLS 


Logan 13500, the unexcelled State Fair winner of 
heads herd. Bulls forsale. including the herd 
bull Eldridge 11539, also a number of heifers bred to 





Logan. Farm also near Barnum, on Illinois Central. 
Frank J. Clouse - - Clare, lowa 
MOLSTEIN.F ¥ menesane. 





~ HOLSTEIN PRIESIANS = 


ls your dairy making satisfactory profits? If not, 
get one of our bulls from atested dam. Write us for 
their records. 
McHKAX BROS... 


Buckingham, Iowa 








GALLOW AYs. 


enn nnn eens eeeeee™m 


Carload of Galloways for Sale 


From Corn Belt Herd, including 7 ge | 
bulls and 10 head of cows an net ers. 
will gnarantee quality and breeding and a ceaaunebee 
price. Write. MARION PARR, Harristown, III. 











‘STEERS. 


Steers for Sale 


ISG head well bred steers, the low down, blocky 
=O kind, dehorned; weight 600 to 1,150 pounds. 
Must be sold at once. Call on or write 

MN. t. BALL, Fairfield, lowa 





c HESTER w HITES. 


oem Chester White Swine. 


A choice lot of fall and summer yearling boars for 
sale, several of them show hogs and from prize win- 
ning strains. Alsoa food lot of spring pigs. 
are in need of a good herd header call on or write 
K. K. L. LEA VENS, Shell Kock, Butler Co. Ia 

7 wisn er, EKastman, Wis., has 30 choi 
Ue Chester White pigs for sale. He will ship C.O. ‘> 
and pav express. Large catalogue free. 








BERKSHIRES. 


BERKSHIRES 
AT GREGORY FARM 


THE HOME OF 
MASTERPIECE 77000 and 
BARON DUKE 50th 75000 

W. S. CORSA, WHITE HALL, ILL. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES © 
L ARGE Improved English Yorkshires, from im 
Ported stock. as fine as silk. 4. A. Bradle 
F ewsburg, New York. 















June 21, 1907 











TO BE HELD IN 


Mason Gity, la., Thursday, July it 


60 SHORT-HORNS 





have calves at foot. 


The Short-horn offering comprise im- 
ported and home bred Scotch and Scotch 
topped sorts of top individual merit. 
There are 10 yearling bulls and 40 cows 
and heifers, a number by Hampton’s 
Marshall and Prince Victor. 
and heifers are bred to Hampton’s Mar- 
shall and Windsor of Maine Valley, and 16 
The offering includes many of the 


The cows 


very best cattle in the herd, some of which are tops from 


other leading herds. 


DRAFT HORSES 


The horse offering to be sold at this 
time consists of three Percheron mares, 
one with a colt, and one black Percheron 
three-year-old stallion; also one Clyde 
mare, one Clyde yearling stallion and one 


two-year-old Clyde stallion. 
in this offering are from four to eight 
years old and weigh from 1600 to 1800 pounds. 

Write for the catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


COL. A. P. MASON, 
Auctioneer. 


The mares 





A. H. BRETT, Mason Gity, la. 








DUROC. JERSEY Ss. 





Oe 


Sunnyland Durocs 


Olive Dale Farm 
Golden Red Herd Duroc Jerseys 


Fall boars for sale, farrowed Oct. 23. 1906. and one 
from same. year old, farrowed April 21, 1906; sired 
by noted Royal Dade 42427, dam Tweed’s Beauty 
99986; bred by A. F. Russell, Savanah Mo.—also good 
strain. Another litter farrowed July 29. 1906, dam 
Queen Boy 80130; bred by 0.8. West. Some choice 
ones. OLIVER ROSDALE, keGwraneé, Ia. 


~——-GHOIGE DUROG JERSEY GILTS 


bred to a son of the sweepstakes boar at Des Moines 
last fail for August and September farrow for sale at 
to #25 each. No money wanted until stock is re- 
ceived. We ship by Adams and U. 8. express. 
8. P. & C. M. CARR, Birmingham, Iowa. 





A few menue and fall yearlings for sale; also choice sprit 


ae G. SONNELAND. 





PARAAARRA OOO 


& pigs 
y Kruger Lad and other noted hogs 
H 


ARLAN, IOWA 


BRIGHTON FARM HERD 2222%-s 


ESTABLISHED IN 1892. 
Nothing to sell at present. Watch this space later 
H. F. HOFFMAN, 

R.F.D.2, Washta, Cherokee. Co., lowa 
Woodland Herd Durocs 
I am Offering for sale Rupert 52919, sired by Tient 
sin (a half brother to Crimson Wonder). dam ) 
G. II, that sold in the Garrett sale for $540. thus mak 


ing him full — to Ruberta, the $1,500 sow 
Ss. P. FREED, Ames, lowa 








pUROC boars and gilts for sale from a herd of t! 
right type, quality, bone and size 
L. H. ROBERTS & SON, 


Paton, lowa 








POL AND- CHINAS. 


(ARAARAAALRARAALD 


“LARGE POLAND-CHINAS 


Forty-five fall pigs large enough for use now; 100 
spring pigs, both sex,sired by three great boars, 
Farmers’ Friend 86673, dam the 1,000 pound Giantess 
135668; Weighed in the Balance 109846, an 800 pound 
hog; Big Klever 109847. The prolific kind. Better 

et one and grow yuurself a 1,000 pound hog. Remem- 

er, if you want toraise big corn don't plant popcorn. 
I stand back with a guarantee to please any reasona- 
ble man. D. BR. KEEFFER, Hanover, lilinois. 


PRPPPPLSLASAS 


Poland-Chinas 


For sale at a bargain if taken soon, 15 bred sows. 
mostly sired by the great Umeeda Thickset and 
bred to the two great boars, Keep On Jr. and 
Columbia Dude. Write for particulars, or better 
come and see t and see them. W. N. BOOTH, Danbury, lowa. 


Live Oak Herd Poland-Chinas 


A number of bred sows and gilts for sale, also 50 
fall pigs, either sex, herd headers and show gilts. 
Prices low —————s breeding and quality. 

Write me yw price 

.F. BOLLIN, Quimby, towa — 











Mornings de Herd of Poland- Chinas 

Herd headed by Jewel Leader 256138, assisted by 
King’s Sunshine 419445 and Meddler'’s Chief 420278. 
Some choice fall of 1906 boars that are .erd headers; 
also some gilts. Write, or pa 1826 long distance 


— phone. -7 J. BRO 
Mornsingsi Sioux City. Ia. 


POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


Boars roney for service and sows to farrow this fall. 
Priced worth the money and more. 


Cc. F. HOOD, Battle Creek, lowa 


TAMWORTHS. 














SHEEP. 








ENGLISH CHAMPION, “WHITTINGTON LEADEI 


CLOVER HILL SHROPSHIRES 


are noted for their exceptional size, strong const! 

tion and true type. We now offer strong mass 
earling rams and better breeding material can 
e found. Large importation of personally sele 

tops of Engiand’s best flocks will arrive in an K 

Rams and ewes; lambs, = arlings and two-ye 

to please the most exacting judge. Visit us 

CHANDLER BROS., CHARITON, IOWA 


Shrop shire Bucks 


Fifteen ops bucks, well bred, vigorous 
ready forservice. Out of ‘ewes. mostly secure 
the old Donahey flock and are sired by a heavy tf 
cett bred buck. They have heavy quarters. & 
bone and dense fleeces. Last season 17 ewes ra's 
2 lambs and made a ten-pound clip. Prices reas 
able and quoted on application. Come and se 
or write. ©. 3. WILKINSON, 
Route 2. a... olfax, sow a 











PILOT GROVE HERD 


Pure Bred Tamworths 
Choice lot of September farrowed males and gilts. 
We are now booking orders for spring, 1907, pigs. 
K. E. & E. ASHBY, WELLMAN, IOWA 





GEO. McKERROW & SONS 


PEWAUKEE, WIS. 
Import, breed and sell the best of Shropshires 
Oxford and Southdown sheep. Extra good 
lot of rams now on hand. 
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SHORT-HORNS 





WALLACES’ FARMER 








Fo: 


Mondamin Short-horns 


Sale—Twelve head of select bulls, 10 to 12 months old. They are in good, thrifty condition. 


One roan, 


all others red. Also a few cows and heifers, bred, that will be priced reasonable. 


HELD BROS., : 


HINTON, IOWA 





Address: 





Sunnyland Short-horns 


Woung stock for sale. All red. Splendid 
individuals. Visit our herd or write. 


A. SONNELAND, - Marian, fowa 








FOR SALE 


Catalogue of Young Bulls SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


for Sale at Private Treaty Will be Ready 
January 20th, 1907 


FLYNN FARM COMPANY 


Room 316 Flynn Building 


DES MOINES, - IOWA 


OAS ee 


Conrad, Grundy County, lowa 
BREEDER OF 


igh Glass Short-horns 


ru gas! Victoria bulls, Double Victor and 
fearless Victor, in service. Choicest Scotch strains 
sented in females. 10 Bulls for 
of Cruickshank Dorothy, Crange Blossom and 
ess of Gloster families. Prices right. 


a - 
sale 


Du 


Krizer Bros., Rose Hill, la, 


BEEEDERS OF 


BATES AND SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Several extra good bulls forsale; can also spare a 
few females. We especially desire inspection of 
and will meet parties notifying us at either 
Hill or Oskaloosa. We have no trouble to sell 
se who visit our cattle. 


SCOTCH BULLS 


We have them for sale—good ones—and 10 head to 
select from. Cruickshanks, Victorias, Violets, Ava- 
anches and Mysies. Those wanting good young 
Scotch bulls to head their herds will find them here 
We want you to see them, if possible. If you can't 
come. write us. You'll like our calves. 

Farn 6 miles southeast of town, Telephone con- 
nections. ddress 


S. H. Thompson’ s Sons, lowa City, la. 


Rost 


Short horns at a Sacrifice 


One choice 3-year-old herd bull 
and 20 to 40 good cows and heifers 
at special low prices if sold in 30 
days, asI needtheroom. Achoice 
herd of 150 head bred for beef and 


18 miles southeast 





Swan, lows, 
f& of Des Moines and on “Q” is near 

Write, or ome oo see me 

R. F. D. Pleasantville, ia. 


est stati on. 
w mM. REED, 





Two Red Scotch Bulls 


For Sale 


Both choice, one a Lavender and the other from an 
imported sire and dam. 

Also some splendid young bulls coming on, sired 
by Allison 2d, one of the best Scotch bulls in the 
state. Call or write 


W. 8, BELL, Allison, Butler County, lowa 


C. M. GAGE, LESTER, IOWA 


BREEDER OF 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


Sages ted Van Horn Heads the Herd 
k for sale includes my three-year-old Cruick- 
shank Myste herd bull. a guod red bull and a splendid 
breede Also a very good dark red Victoria year. ing 
i I will sella few heifers. Prices very rea- 
Call or write. Farm near Lesterand cight 
of Rock R apids. — 


Sot Bulls for Sale! 


want a herd bull don’t fail to come to see 

Ve have several extra choice yearlings and 

»f calves for sale—Orange Blossoms, May- 

ete. Nothing better in breeding, and 

1 few as good individuals. We can please. 
nce or write. 


coo KSON BROS., West Branch, la 


sand we "Ml meet you. 





soual 


lles west 





Red Short-horn Bulls 


fering # number of good, well bred bulls 
toyal Lavender 2d 206355. They are in good, 
gZorous condition. Will make prices right. 
ite F. HM. WIENEKE, Marion, Iowa 


Su nny Mead Short-horns 


aided by the richly bred Scotch bulls. Royal 
f Maine Valley 178883 and Merry King 

ree bulis for sale ranging in ages from 11 

8. Good individuals, color red. Address 
WHITTAKER BHROS., Paton, lowa 
NHONT- HORNS FOK SALK—3 two-year-old 

big. strong fellows, with 4 Scotch tops. 
Ais w cows and heifers with calves at foot or 
calves between this and early winter. 
tle are the useful, money-making kind 
i reasonable and responsible parties can 
me they want. C. M. Baxter & Son 
county, lowa. 


Shorthorn Bulls and Heifers 


Bulls 


ON sg 


sa ( 


lude some of excellent ey: 


Cat from Wetenteo on Cc. G. W.. C. R. 1. & P. 
s * Centra! rallroads. 

- 0. SMALLING, La Porte City, lowa 
E C. HOLLAND MILTON, IOWA 

0" y Walnut Lawn Stock Farm 
Bre der Short-horns and Poland-Chinas 
Me > Charles and Silver Crown herd bulls. Fam- 
Pt crets. Orange Biossoms, Victorias. Young 

Young Marys, Agathas and others. Choice 





binge of both sex for sale 


D. Yard, Crawfordsville, ta. 


Breeder of 


Short-horn Cattle 


4 ‘ew choice Scotch bulls for sale. Write me 








Desiring to reduce my herd I will sell avy or all of 
my Scotch cattle, which consists of choice red herd 
bull,Royal Gloster 2d, and a number of young bulls and 
heifers sired by Narcissus King 239586. If you want 
quality and breeding combined, at reduced prices, 
write us at once. 

B.H. HAKES & SON, Williamsburg, Ba. 


BULLS For SALE 


The Iowa State College is offering for sale four 
Short-horn bulls coming one year old, also one year- 
ling Short-horn bull out of a cow with a butter record 
equal to 450 pounds a year, three yearling Red 
Polled bulls and one two-year-old Angus bull. Choice 
breeding, good individuals and rea-onable prices. 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE, - - - AMES, IOWA 


Black Creek Herd Shorthorns 





Headed by Sultan of Sulu 191133 and Lavender 
Royal 251044 Eight bulls for sale—good, thick, 
growthy, with extra bone, vigor and feeding quality, 


oy that inherit their good qualities. 
- A. HARRIS & SON, Atlantic, lowa 


Choice Scotch Bull for Sale 


Herd header, 14 month old; sired by Imp. Fancy's 


Pride, dam Imp. Scvtch Graceful, she by Scotch 
Thistle. Also a few Scotch topped Meifers. Good 
ones ED. MORGAN. Manaranzi, Minn. 


Shorthorn Bulls and Heifers 


forsale. Bulls include two good Scotch bulls, both 
red. The heifers are bred and will go at the very 
reasonable prices asked. 


T. B. RANKIN, 


Tarkio, Missouri 


College View Bulls for Sale 


One Scotch and eight Scotch topped bulls of choice 
breeding and good individuals. Can spare a few 
cows and heifers bred to Imp. Charmer 157092. 

A. J. GRAVES & SON, AMES, IOWA 


Scotch Bulls 


A choice lot for sale. Would like to have you come 
tosee them. Write for catalogue, just issued. 


N. A. LIND, ~ ROLFE, FE, IOWA 


LINDENDALE HERD. 


SHORT-HORNS POLAND-CHINAS 
headed by Baron Royal | headed by Perf. M. 114671, 
Duke 258700 | Field Marshal! 106839 
Telephone to farm from Haverhill. 
FRED B. MEIER _Maverhill, I Iowa 


Short-horns and Poland- Chinas 


Young bulls and sows bred for summer or early fall 
farrow, at prices within their value. 


C. F. HOOD, Battle Creek, Ida County, lowa 
( w. HARRISON, Washta, Cherokee County, 

Ye lowa. Breeder of high class Short - horns. 
Herd headed by the richly bred Scotch bulls, Scot- 
tish Knight 136371 and Sultan 3d 278292 by Whitehall 
Sultan. Some top young Scotch bulls for sale, from 


12 to 24 months old that will please anyone looking 
for something good. 








Maine Valley Short - horns 


Kstablished 1872 

Scotch Breeding 
Several choice red Scotch bulls for sale sired by 
Imp. Golden Fame, one of them a Ist prize show bull. 
JOR D. PAN bal DUNN, Central City, lowa 


Woodside Farm Short-horns 








3alls for sale include two Nerissas. both reds and 
cholce; also an extra good coming two-year-old roan 
straight Scotch Victoria. 


Herd headers at bargain prices 
D. EK. HEDGES, Central City, 


Two Good Short-horn Bulls 


for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm; both reds, 
Scotch topped Young Marys. One twelve months 
old, the other twenty-three months. 

T. A. DAVENPORT, Belmond, lowa 


iowa 





H ER EFORDS. 


WeAre Offering a FewYoung Bulls 


of best individu- 
ality and breed- 
ing, at prices 
that will meet 
any competitor 
who will sell 
same quality of 
goods. The bulls 
are sired by Be- 
queather 93977, 
and have for 
dams Beau Don- 


a ald, Earl of 
EMANCIPATOR 156682 Shadeland 4ist, 

Pp and Java Dolly 
ee srg aon Laing anced bred cows; also 
simply marvelou one bull sired by 


Emancipator; also would part with asbow bull from 
our great cow, Happiness. 
Inspection invited 


CARROTHERS BROS., Ryan, lowa 


Table Backed Herefords 


Thirty-three bulls from 12 to 28 months old. Five 
of them herd headers. Prices about ha f what you 
would have to pay for the enmne individuality and 
breeding from others Try m 
ww. W. WHEECER, pox BD. 


Harian, fa. 


Double tandardPolledHerefords | E. S. JOHNSTO: 


Glant 101740A, the original Polled Hereford buil 1 
service. As my herd is small I will take select c owe 
to breed at a reasonable service fee. 


Cc. P. WHITSEY, Union, lowa 








| 





ABERDEKN-ANGUS. 








Brookside, Oakfield, Glenfoyle 
ERDS OF AN 


H 
Owned by P. J. Donohoe, M. H. Donohoe, Mike Donohoe 


ALL OF HOLBROOK, IOWA 
Black Woodlawn (adjoining illustration) the first 


If you want a good bull, come to see us or write. 
party. 
| mm Mothers, Barbaras. Ericas. etc. 


rize and cham- 
pion buli of the 1902 International Live Stock Show, in service. 
He is as great a breeding bull as show bull, as the fine lot of his 
calves we have will show. A choice lot of young bulls for sale. 
Address either 
Our herds represent the best blood; Prides. Blackbirds, 














Ang 


are in keeping with the goods. 


L. C. & V. A. HODGSON, 


us Bulls for Sale 


Built Like You Would Pick Steers to Top the Chicago Market 


If you are growing beef the bull! is all important, as like begets like. 
If you are interested call on or address 


Luverne, Minnesota 


Farm adjoins the corporation. 


Our prices 











Pleasant Grove Herd erteede Cattle 


175 HEAD in the herd 


the following roads: C.R I. &P.; C.&N. C., M. 
DUNNING, JOHNSON & AL LEN, 


Fifteen bulls for sale, 12 to 24 months old 
lour 41201, Lowiander 21880 Sousen Hero 46150 and yyy Grove Nugget 20th 68671. 
-W.; 


Herd bulls, Imp. Pride of ~~ 
— can ship f. 0. b. o 
ress 


GREENE, IOWA 


; 1 C.,andC.G.W. Add 














POLLED DUBRHAMS. 


Rann 
L. G. SHAVER & SONS, H. W. DEUKER, 
Kalona Ia. Wellman, Ia. 


SHAVER & DEUKER 


Breeders of High Class 
Double Standard 


Polled Durhams 


We maintain two herds, and can please those want- 
ng the best class of stock. We especially invite in- 
spection, but if you can’t come to see us write your 
wants and we'll be glad to quote prices. No better 
blood than we have, and it’s backed up by the best 
ae merit. Address correspondence to 
ER & DEU KER. Kalona, Iowa. 





C. B. Miller, Kalona, la. 


BREEDER OF 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


Some choice young bulls old enough for service 
for sale at reasonable prices. Also some cows and 
heifers for sale. My stock is all deep bred in Polled 
blood. If you want good Polled Durhams at fair 
prices come and see them. 

Farm 8 miles northwest of Kalona 


Larchwood Farm Double Standard 


POLLED DURHAMS 


The Brawith Bud bull, Heather Lad, prize winning 
son of the champion cow Golden Heather heads herd. 


Scotch Herd Headers for Sale 


representing Secret, Orange Blossom, Brawith Bud, 
Lady Dorothy, Beauty, Missie and other good Scotch 


families. Good show material will be found among 
these bulls. Inspection invited. 
w. Ww. SEEL EY, Stuart, Iowa 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


Stock of good individual merii and choice breeding. 
Young stock for sale at all times. Inspection of herd 
invited. H. L. BYON, 
Pocahontas County 


Polled Durhams, Short- horns, Duroc Jerseys 


For sale—Two yearling Polled Durham bulls and 
one yearling Short-horn bull; all prize winners at 
Marshall county fair. Alsoa nice lot of Duroc Jersey 
boars. Shipping points, Laurel or Haverhill. 

G. E. PAUL, Haverhill, Iowa 


Laurens, lowa 


'T\H REE D. S. Polled Durham bulls ready for ser- 

vice. Also heifers anda few cows bred. 3 Short- 
horn bulls and afew cows with calves at foot. 5-year- 
old Scotch S.-H. berd bull forsale. Prices right for 
quick sales. P.S. & 8. Barr, Davenport, la. Box W. 
F., R.4 


A UOFION BERS. 


PLPPLLP PLL LS 


JONES’ NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


AUCTIONEERING 


AND ORATORY 
231 Ashiand Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
All branches. 
Free Catalogue. 


Speciai instructors. Term opens soon. 


CAREY M. JONES, President. 


R. N. Wear, Colchester, Illinois 


Live Stock huctioncer 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for terms, which 
are reasonable. Sales made anywhere in the 


IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 

Has extensive acquaintance with breede’s all over 

the country Years of experience in breeding Short- 

horns and Poland-Chi! made anywhere at 

reasonalle rates 


Al P. Mason, Union, lowa 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Have conducted 2,000 successful sales. 
want to hold a sale of any kind write for dates. 
lleve I can please you. Terme reasonable 


nas. Sales 


If you 
Be- 


SILAS 1G0, PALMYRA, IOWA 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Experience has taught me to sell all kinds of live 
stock with a high degree of success. Write or wire 
for dates. Terms moderate. Best of reference. 


CAREY M. JONES 


AUCTIONEER 
231 Ashiand Boul., CHICAGO, ILL. 


y Live @ Stock Auctioneer. 16 years 
| experience. Mt. Vernon, Ia. ia. 


RW. W. BARCLAY, LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


MASON CITY, IOWA 











Inverness Angus 


Home of the Champion Aged Herd and 
Breeders Young Herd of 1905 


Herd headed by the Trojan Erica bull, Prileno 60280. 
Erica, Blackbird, Queen Mother and Pride families 
represented. Young stock for sale. 


E. T. DAVIS, lowa City, lowa 


ILLINGTON ANGUS 


WE NOW HAVE A FEW VERY 
HIGH CLASS BUL 
of the Blackbird and Pride families. Right to head 
high class berds, and priced right. Our new cata- 
logue sent to any address on application. 


M. P. & S$. €, LANTZ, GARLOGK, ILL. 


15 ANGUS BULLS 15 


Ten to Sixteen Months Old 
Herd noes by — Hero 52494 
by Woodlawn 33923. Will sell at 
farmers’ orlae. Erica, Rothiemay 
Queens, pean Bloom, Princess, 
etc. Addre 
ane. a a 
Washington, 


Oak Hill Herd of Angus 


IMP. ERICA BULL EBOREAFELD 
HEADS THE HERD 


One Pride bull past one year old, out of imported 
dam, and three othcr good young bulls of same age 
for sale at farmers’ prices. Write for breeding and 
full description. Address 


GEO. T. PEARCE, Bloomfield, lowa 
Angus Bulls 


Twelve good, useful, young bulls, sired by Zaire 
18th forsale. They'll please you at the prices I ask. 
If you want a good bull write at once or come to see 

AB ton, Ill. 

















me. JOSH 
On Iowa Central railway. 


ANGUS BULLS 


Am offering 4 bunch - — growthy, young bulls 
of the best of b prices. Address 
R. e. 1 


C. A. BOPES, Reynolds, Illinois 


ANGUS CATTLE 


Herd headed by Mayor of Alta 6th, a Des Motnes 
winner and a descendant from along line of wioners. 
Bulls 8 to 24 months old for sale; also cows and heif- 
ers. The emooth, beefy kinds. Prices reasonable. 
Come or write. W. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, fia. 


CREEKSIDE ANGUS 


Herd headed by Trojan Erica bull, LORD ELLE- 
MERE 84115. Erica, Blackbird, Pride and Queen 
Mother families represented. 

Cc. W. WURZBACHER, Morle 

__ Morley ts ig on C., M. & 8t. P. Ry., east of 


CHEROKEE HERD OF ANGUS 


Headed by ag hye ard HK. Breeding herd 
comprises only high rn individuals of leading 
families. Woung bulls for sale. 


H. Lee Cantine, Quimby, lowa 


‘Outlook Angus 


Low down, blocky, thick-fleshed bulls, with breed 
character and finish, and good well bred cows and 
hetfers for sale. Prices right and fair treatment. 
w. KF. SANGER, North English, iowa 


Pleasant Hill Angus 


Special prices for 30 days on 10 bulls, 20 cows and 
helfers, 12 with calves at foot. Bulls, calves and some 
of the heffers are sired by the Pride bull, Baltimore 
of Glendale, a prize winner and sire of prize winners. 
J. NISSEN, Meservey, Cerro Gordo Co, Ia. 


OHN H. FITCH, LAKE CITA, LOWA, 

” Breeder of Angus cattle. Fifteen young buils 
for sale. Could also spare a few females. All the 
leading families represented. Herd headed by the 
Blackbird buil, Bredo 46106. For prices, breeding, 
description, etc., address as above, or better still, 
come and see them. 
NGUS HERD FOR SA i. K—20 cows and heif- 

ers and 2 young bulls. The latter are 1 and 2- 
year-old. sired by ason of Imp. Aberlour. The females 
descend from good reliable families and are al! pro- 
ducers—7 head are 2-year-old heifers in good condl- 
tion. WII! price low to close out. rite 
M. H. SIMCOX, 8t. Joseph. Illinois. 


Cedmer Herd Angus 


HEADED BY PABNO 
Several choice young Pabno bulls for sale, also a 
number of good heifers bred to Pabno. All choicely 
bred. Call or write. 
A. G, MESSER, 











» lowa 
arion. 








Grundy Center, lowa 











WALLACES’ FARMER June 21, 19 
























besides calves at foot, will be auctioned. 


Administrator's Sale of the Great Aberdeen-Angus Herd 


The Property of the Estate of the Late Hon. L. H. Kerrick 
ON THE FARM 


Bloomington, III., “ste.” June 25, 26, 27 


Following the instructions of Mr. C. A. EWING, Administrator of the above estate, this entire famous herd, numbering 253 HEAD, 




























37 Bulls and 216 Cows 
and Heifers 














are catalogued, constituting the largest 
dispersion sale that has occurred in the 
history of the breed. They represent 
the blood with which Mr. Kerrick suc- 
ceeded in producing more champion 
market topping steers than eny other 
man, and the blood which has given 
him the honor of having done more for 
American breeding interests than any 
man engaged in the business. 

The offering includes the great $5,000 
stock bull, IMP. LORD FRETFUL, and 
numerous of his get,and thirty other 
representatives of the same family. The 
Trojan-Erica bull, Eric Oth of Keillor 
Park; the double Blackbird bull, Black 
Boy of the Wells; the Blackbird topped 
Pride bull, Afton Jam, and other high 
class herd headers. 








THE LATE HON. L. H. KERRICK. 





lt Is a Great List of | 
Females | 
| 








catalogued, including members of the 
Blackbird, Erica, Pride, Lady Fanny 
Queen Mother, Heather Bloom, Ante- 
lope, Mina, Pearl, Maid of Orleans, and 
other noted strains, all of which have 
produced animals of the excellent type 
for which the herd is famed. 

Purchasers to the amount of 8300 
will have railroad fare refunded. The 
sale will be held on the farm, some 12 
miles south of Bloomington, and the 
catalogue, which contains full informa- 
tion concerning how to reach the farm, 
and interesting details concerning the 
herd and the auction, will be mailed on 
application to 

















Sometime During the Three Days ot the Sale. W. G. McGAVOGK, Sale Mgr., SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

















TAYLOR & JONES’ 


NEW IMPORTATION 



















now fills the barns with an extra good lot of both 
imported and home bred 


| Percheron,Shire~Belgian 
Stallions 


Don’t you know that public sales of stallions only indicate a cheap lot of 
trash, or that the sellers are men who can’t do a barn business. Did you 
ever know a successful merchant to make a business of selling groceries, dry 
goods, or lumber at auction? Would you go to a public sale to buy a diamond 
or a gold watch? 

We use no slick salesmen to sell our horses. They are good enough and our 
reputation so clean that we are selling more horses than ever before, which 
proves our prices are the lowest, our horses the best and our manner of doing 
business is satisfactory to our patrons. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


TAYLOR & JONES, Box 75, WILLIAMSVILLE, ILL. 
HENRY DODGE, Secretary and Barn Salesman 












IF YOU PLEASE, SIR 


drop us a card—call us up by phone— 
inform us any way you choose, that 
you are a prospective buyer of 
Percheron, Belgian, Shire or 
Hackney Stallion 
or an imported brood mare and we will 
wait upon you. Keep this in mind. 


FORD & HARRINGTON, Fairbury, Ill. 
On T. P. & W. and Wabash Ry. 
Long Dist Telephone, Fairbury 197. 

















CHAMPLIN Bros., CLINTON, lowA 


Percherons, Belgians, 
Also Shire, French and German Coach Stallions 
Our New Personally Selected Importation 


Prize winners, breeding. size, style and action; ages three to six years; dark colors. 

If you have not seen our horses you have not seen the best. You want & first-class sta i 
lien. Come to our stables and see for yourself—the heaviest boned, grandest individuals in e 
ica, and at the lowest prices. Special prices on two or more at a time. ; 

We were awarded the contract to furnish the government with 30 draft stallions and 
Coach, ranging from 8 to 5 years old, weights from 1600 up. Must be sound and solid color etly 
high grade Percheron. Write full descriptions anyone having sound stallions to sell. 

SPECIAL—Picture, 16x22 inches, of our horses and stables free on request. 








fow 











Walnut Grove Percherons 


Stallions and Mares, Imported and Home 
Bred at Bargain Prices 


A reliable pedigree and good guarantee with every anima]. A. P. NAVE, Attica. ind. 








Write or visit me if you desire first class stock. 





‘Lakewood Farm 


The Great 
Breeding Establishment 


Lefebure’s Belgians 


Belgian stallions and mares | rt orns, 
imported and American bred Percherons, Sho ° 

on band and for sale at all | Poland Chinas, Jersey 
seasons. Henry Lefebure is | 125 prizes the past two years, including |} _ 
now in Belgium making his championships at Chicago Internations 
selections for a choice im- | A d lot of young stallions at living : 
portation to arrive about | gg, ILLAN, Prop. 6. M. DENT, Mgr 
July ist. Catalogue free. ; aie Rapids, lows. 





ee ae eee 

an ome raft Dts 

Linn Co. Fairtax, lowa | [MFORTED and som. Bilbo, Crest 
8 mi. west of Cedar Rapids 





| successor to Bilbo & Wilson also Bilbo & Vs 














